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WHO BUILT THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE? III 


Tue Artic! 


In the field of Roman historical reliefs the only rival to the 
series of eight colossal panels in the attic of the Arch of Constan- 
tine is the decoration of the arch of Trajan at Beneventum. I 
mean, of course, these eight supplemented by the three reliefs in 
the Museo dei Conservatori, making a group of eleven—a twelfth 
being missing—and all being supposed to have originally formed 
a group of twelve which decorated a monument of Marcus Aure- 
lius.2, Mr. Stuart Jones thought that this monument was the 
triumphal arch built in this emperor’s honor in 176 on the Capi- 
toline, for the double triumph over the Germans and Sarmatians. 
The twelve reliefs are supposed by him to depict the main epi- 
sodes of this double war, and to have been arranged in groups 
of four on each main face of the attic and two on each end. I 
would entitle the eight panels on the attic as follows: 

North Face 1. Adventus Augusti 2. Profectio Augusti* 
(beginning at the left) 3. Congiarium P. R. 4. Captives before the Emperor 


South Face 1. Rex . . datus* 2. Captives before the Emperor 
3. Adlocutio 4. Lustratio. 


1 For previous papers see A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 368 ff. and XVII, 1913, 
pp. 487 fi. 

2 Strong, Roman Sculpture, pp. 291 ff. and 392 ff.; Stuart Jones, in Papers 
Brit. Sch. at Rome, 111; pp. 251 ff.; Petersen in Rém. Mitt. 1890, pp. 73 ff. 

3 The latest explanation, that this scene relates to the emperor’s triumphal 
entrance into Rome, does not seem to me to suit the treatment of the scene, 
which shows the emperor and his suite about to mount horse and take to the 
road—which welcomes him; a scene frequent on the coins. 

4 There are coin types which favor both interpretations: that now commonly 
adopted, that the emperor is here dismissing the praetorian veterans at the 
end of the war, and that which seems preferable to me, that the emperor is 
here assigning a king to some barbarian nation, as was usually done in these 
wars. The type of men here portrayed does not seem to me Roman but 
oriental. The praetorian interpretation seems to me excluded not only on 
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In April-May, 1913, I was able to study the panels of the attic 
more closely than any archaeologist had been privileged to do, on 
the scaffolding built for me on the attic, as I have described in a 
previous article. During the course of more than a week I 
handled and examined every detail, and made photographs. I 
also examined the interior brickwork, concrete, and stonework of 
the attic. My conclusions did not agree with the theory of an 


Figure 1.—Retviers at East Enp or Soutsa Face, Arcu or CONSTANTINE 
(a) Adlocutio (wide frame) (b) Lustratio (narrow frame) 
Lucius Verus series Marcus Aurelius series 


original single arch with twelve attic reliefs, from which these 
eight were taken. I tried not to allow my feeling that such an 
overloaded attic was inherently improbable to influence my 
judgment. It was for internal reasons only that I felt obliged 


this account, but because a careful examination of the coins shows that where 
the figure at the foot of the tribunal is prominent and with his back squarely 
turned to the emperor, and the emperor’s hand is extended over his shoulder, 
as in the relief, the scene is invariably the presentation of a king. On the 
other hand, where the subject is the dismissal of the praetorians, the officer 
does not back squarely to the emperor; is in the background, often in smaller 
size, and the figures addressed are in uniform, holding standards. 
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to adopt the theory that these reliefs originally belonged to at 
least two distinct arches: one an arch erected not to Marcus 
Aurelius alone, but to Lucius Verus and Marcus Aurelius, for the 
Parthian triumph of 166 a.p.; and the other an arch built ten years 
later, in 176, to Marcus Aurelius alone. These reasons are as 
follows: 

(1) If they had been ail prepared for one attic, the heavy mould- 
ing which forms the frame for each one and is cut in the same 
immense slab, would be of uniform outline and size. This is, 
however, not the case, but the frames vary enormously, and do 
so not carelessly but so that they fall into two distinct groups, 
which can readily be distinguished even at a distance. This can 
be seen in Figure 1, which gives the two reliefs at the east end of 
the north face. The narrow frame is used in the right panel, the 


‘ 
it 
8 
‘ 
RELIEF GRounD ¥ 
<-- . +30 > .20 


Two Tyres or FRAMES OF PANELS 


Figure 2.—PRoFILES OF 
wide frame in the left panel. Here the upper part is much re- 
stored, but follows the original lines. It will be seen later that 
the division of the reliefs into two groups according to the frame- 
outline corresponds to that on the basis of style. In Figure 2 
I give the profiles of the two types. The difference is too great 
to be accidental. It would alone seem sufficient to forbid deriv- 
ing both groups from the same attic. 

(2) There is a distinct difference in style. The two left-hand 
reliefs on the north face show an exquisite finish, a Hellenic ideal- 
ism and a grace of attitude and movement, which are less evident 
in the two corresponding reliefs on the right side of the same face. 
The figures of Roma and Fortuna, from the Adventus (Hellenic) 
are given in Figure 3. The two reliefs on the extreme left and 
extreme right of the south face are stylistically similar to the left- 
hand group of the north face. This is proved, for example, in 
the relief on the right end by the charming Hellenic Camillus 
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(See Fig. 1, b. and Fig. 6). On the other hand the two other 
reliefs on the south face—those near the centre—are in the same 
more typically Roman manner of the right-hand pair on the 
north. A glance at Figure 1 will show another difference be- 
tween the two series: the base of the left-hand relief is five centi- 
metres lower than that of the right-hand relief. Another stylistic 
difference which is very marked is the treatment of beards and 
hair. That of the “‘Hellenic”’ series is shown in Figure 4, represent- 
ing the Senate, in the Adventus scene. The figure is a fine example 
of the highly finished style. The beard and hair are in continu- 


Figure 3.—Roma FortTuNA 
(Hellenic style) 


Figure 4.—SENATUS 
(Hellenic style) 


ous sweeping locks, with only a moderate use of the staccato 
effects of the deep drill. The very different treatment of the 
“Roman” series can be studied in Figures 5 and 9 where the 
treatment is coarse, with universally deep drill work and stronger 
contrasts. 

If we examine the framing of these groups it appears that the 
four “ Hellenic” reliefs, if I may so refer to them, have the nar- 
row frame, while the four ‘‘Roman”’ reliefs have the wide frame. 
This again can hardly be a coincidence. 

(3) The third point will, I think, make it possible to date these 
two series as well as to confirm them. It has to do with the 
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military standards. In the extreme right-hand relief on the north 
face, where a barbarian chief and boy appear as suppliants before 
the emperor, the main, central standard has the medallion por- 
traits of two emperors, surmounted by Victory (Fig. 5). This 
relief belongs to the ‘“‘Roman” series. On the other hand, the 
extreme right-hand relief on the south face has a standard with a 


Figure 6.—HEApDsS AND STANDARDS 
1N Soutu 4 (Hellenic Style) 


Ficure 5.—HEApDs AND STANDARDS 
IN Nortu 4 (Roman style) 


single imperial portrait medallion. This is one of the “ Hellenic” 
series (Fig. 6). 

Now Lucius Verus shared the empire with Marcus Aurelius 
(161-180) until his death in 169. Marcus Aurelius was sole 
emperor from 169 till 177, when he made his own son Commodus 
co-Augustus. During this period two triumphs were celebrated. 
The first, in 166, was for the Parthian war (161—165) and was in 
honor of both emperors. To an arch commemorating this tri- 
umph the reliefs of the series to which the standard with the 
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double portrait belongs should be referred. They cannot possi- 
bly refer to the Germanic-Marcomannic wars when Marcus Aure- 
lius ruled alone. The second triumph was in 176, seven years 
after the death of Verus and one year before Commodus was made 
Augustus. Only the series to which the standard with the single 
portrait belongs can be connected with this triumph; for Marcus 
Aurelius did not assume the title Germanicus till 172, and that 
of Sarmaticus not till 176. 

The importance of these images of the emperors on the stand- 
ards can hardly be doubted. It was to them that the soldiers 
swore allegiance. The well-known passages in Tacitus! indicate 
that these portraits were movable and could be exchanged in 
the medallions on the standards on the accession of a new em- 
peror. The presence of one or of two portraits on a standard 
may be taken as absolute proof that at that time the empire was 
ruled by a corresponding number of emperors. So far as I know, 
this deduction has never been made, nor the importance of these 
images appreciated in their historic bearing. I have other cases 
where they give equally important results in the way of historic 
identification. 

Two questions may here be asked. The first is: Why do not 
both emperors appear in the first series, relating, as I contend, to 
the Parthian war? The answer is, that although this war was 
carried on under the auspices of both emperors, it was only Verus 
who took an active part in it, Marcus Aurelius not even visiting 
the East. In the coins illustrating the episodes of this war Verus 
appears alone quite frequently. The second question is: We 
have in the Capitoline reliefs untouched portrait heads of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, whereas we have none of Lucius Verus. What 
proof is there of any Parthian arch of Verus, to which such a 
series of reliefs as those I imagine could have belonged? In the 
first place the Notitia speak of an Arcus Veri on the Via Appia, 
which we have every reason to believe was for the Parthian tri- 
umph, as I have proved that arches for eastern triumphs were 
built on the Via Appia and for northern triumphs on the Flaminia. 
Besides, there is a relief in the Torlonia collection belonging prob- 
ably to this series, in which the emperor has always been thought 
to be Verus. Though I have seen a photograph of it, I have not 
been able to examine this relief, owing to the inaccessibility of the 
collection. I do not venture to assert that this relief was from 


1 Hist. III, 12, 13, 14, 31. 
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THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE III 7 
the Arcus Veri, but I do suggest that the Arcus Vert may have 
been despoiled to decorate the arch of Constantine. 

As for the ascription to Marcus Aurelius rather than to Verus 
of the figure of the emperor in the various reliefs of the attic, there 
is not the slightest reason for it. The present imperial heads are 
all modern, made in 1731, for Pope Clement’s restoration. For 
more than two, or perhaps three, centuries before that time the 
emperor had in each case been headless. In all probability the 
missing heads were of Constantine, and these were easily de- 
tached because they had themselves taken the place of other 
heads and had been loosely fastened on. These other heads 
were themselves not those of the original emperor, I believe, but a 
rifacimento of the latter part of the third century. This is a 
point which will now be cleared up, so far as is possible. 

The next point is: When were these eight reliefs placed on the 
attic of the arch? The matter is simple enough for those who 
follow the old theory that the arch was built by and for Con- 
stantine; but if the arch had been in existence since the time of 
Domitian and the attic that we now see takes the place of the orig- 
inal attic that was destroyed, it becomes a question whether the 
attic belongs to the Constantinian restoration or to a slightly 
earlier one of the third century. 

In so far as the structure of the attic is concerned, it has already 
been noted, that whereas the whole of the arch up to the attic is 
of solid structural marble, the attic is a hollow construction in 
the form of a barrel vault of rubble and brick, against which the 
eight carved panels were set. A study of the construction shows 
that it cannot be earlier than the last half of the third century; 
its date would range approximately from 270 to 315, so far as 
can be judged from the brickwork facing. It might have been 
built under any emperor from Aurelian to Constantine. 

The next clue is historic. The attic would be connected with 
a restoration of the arch due to some triumph of an emperor pre- 
vious to Constantine, or to Constantine’s restoration. Dio- 
cletian’s triumph would be eliminated, as it was commemorated 
both by the Arcus Novus of the Via Lata and the pair of me- 
morial columns in front of the Curia. The most probable occa- 
sions seem to be the triumphs of Aurelian (273) and of Probus 
(279). 

The third clue is by far the most important. It is the head of 
the praetorian prefect. There are several instances of the inten- 
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tion of Roman sculptors of historical reliefs to give an exact por- 
trait of the emperor’s chief of staff, who was next in importance 
to the emperor himself in time of war. He stands close to the 
emperor, usually behind him; he is with him when he is on the 
raised platform. On the arch of BReneventum, beside fine por- 
traits of Licinius Sura and Hadrian is one of Livianus as prae- 
torian prefect. Out of the eight reliefs of this attic, six have the 
praefectus praetorio. 

The reason for his absence in the other two is obvious. In one 
case all the figures beside the emperor in the entrance scene (North 
1) are ideal figures—Virtus, Fortuna, Felicitas and Mars. There 
is no place for mortals. In the other case the subject is a con- 
giarium to the people; a civil scene in which the praetorian pre- 
fect, who was a purely military functionary, took no part. His 
place was taken by the praefectus urbi or praefectus annonae. 

In the six reliefs where the praefectus praetorio appears, the 
head is a portrait study of one and the same man, and this man 
is supposed by Mr. Jones to be M. Bassaeus Rufus, known to 
have been the praetorian prefect of Marcus Aurelius at the time 
of the Marcomannian-Sarmatian wars (168-177). But in 
studying this figure even from a distance I had suspected for a 
long time that the head had been recut and was not, as has always 
been supposed, the original portrait. When I was able to exam- 
ine the reliefs close at hand, this suspicion became a certainty. 
The head had been worked over to change it from a portrait of a 
prefect of Marcus Aurelius or Lucius Verus! to one of a prefect 
of the later emperor under whom the reliefs were placed on the 
attic. In only two cases was it thought necessary to change the 
heads, those of the emperor himself and his prefect. The rest 
of the figures were not important enough to count. In the case 
of the head of the emperor himself, as it was always in the round 
and at quite a distance from the background, it was easier and 
better to cut off the original emperor’s head and substitute an 
entirely new head of the reigning emperor. This is what was 
done. But these substitutes became quite easily detached and 
were lost or removed before the Renaissance. It is only a con- 
jecture to say that they were heads of Constantine; this is quite a 
probable conjecture, however, and Constantine may have re- 
placed an earlier substitute, as will become evident from what 


1 The prefect of the Parthian war was L. Furius Victorinus (159-167). 
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follows. On the reliefs in the Conservatori the original heads. 
both of Marcus Aurelius and his praetorian prefect remain. 
The head of the prefect presented quite a different problem from 
that of the emperor when it became necessary to change it. It 
was not even in high relief, so that it could not be removed, but 
must be recut in situ. The rest of the figure was not touched. 
I have photographed two of these heads, and they are given in 
Figures 7 and 8. Even a superficial glance will, I think, satisfy 
any unprejudiced observer that the technique of this head differs 
radically from that of every other head in any of these attic reliefs. 


Figure 7.—Recut Heap Figure 8.—Recut Heap 
PREFECT IN Soutu 1 PreFeEctT IN Soutu 2 
(Rex datus) (Captives) 


This fact was granted by every one who ascended the scaffold to- 
examine the reliefs. In Figure 9, a typical group of heads shows 
the technique of the original sculptor. They are in the familiar 
Marcus-Aurelian style. This original style shows the extreme 
use of the drill, with deep grooves at right angles to the surface 
and undercutting; with curly hair and beard; strong contrasts; 
dramatic expressiveness; full lips, usually parted; deep-set eyes; 
fairly good modelling. If we turn to the prefect’s head, we find 
that the drill is used in quite a different way, not driven deep and 
at right angles but diagonally; that the only deep grooves are 
some that were not obliterated intherecuttingin parts usuallv less. 
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prominent and closer to the background; that there is no under- 
cutting or contrast of light and shade; that the hair is cut down 
so as to follow, instead of concealing, the outline of the head. 
The mouth also has thin lips; the moustache is almost or entirely 
eliminated, and the lips tightly closed. There is little or no 
modelling of facial planes, the forehead being marked with sharp 
lines such as the original artist never used. The treatment is 
crude throughout, showing a period of decadence quite unsuited 


Ficure 9.—Grovup or Heaps 
1n Sourn 1 (Roman Style) 


to the age of Marcus Aurelius.'' If any one should be inclined, 
nevertheless, to argue that the requirements of portraiture might 
have forced the sculptor to a flat treatment of hair, thin lips, ete. 
he may be referred to the untouched head of the prefect on one of 
the reliefs in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, where the technique 
is not different from that of the rest of the reliefs. The prefect 
here accompanies the emperor on horseback, before whom two 
barbarian chiefs are kneeling. In this untouched head there is 

' The split in the neck of Figure 8 appears to have been due to damage done 
to the relief, probably in the course of taking it down from its original position 
or setting it upon the arch of Constantine. The parts above the break are 
original, not restored. 
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just enough resemblance to our heads to show the common 
origin; how the later sculptor had to work on a face with aquiline 
nose, bald forehead, and rather straggling beard. I may say, also, 
that in the case of one of the attic reliefs, that of the Via Flaminia 
(North 2), the original head of the prefect, almost entirely con- 
cealed behind the emperor’s head, appears to have seemed so 
inconspicuous as to have been left almost, if not entirely, un- 
touched. 

Granting, therefore, that in five cases out of six the head of 
the prefect was recut to resemble the prefect of the ruling em- 
peror at the time of the transfer of the reliefs to the attic, does the 
technique of this recutting give any indication of the date when 
this transfer was made and, if so, how does it agree with the date 
indicated by the brickwork of the attic? We know that the 
dramatic, contrastful style of Marcus Aurelius lasted, with ever 
diminishing value, through the reign of Caracalla (¢217). The 
time of Alexander Severus (222-235) seems to have been transi- 
tional, with a return to delicacy of effects. Then there begins a 
thin, flat, dry style, with increasing loss of technical ability and 
life, with stippling often used in place of channelling, with shallow 
(instead of deep) grooves, with thin lips, flat eyebrows, eyes a 
fleur de téte, hair trained flat, and beard thin and hardly changing 
the contour of the chin. This style lapsed into crudity after the 
time of Claudius Gothicus (268-270). Then, under Diocletian 
(285-305), an abortive revival took place which continued under 
Constantine. It did not pervade the entire field, but by the side 
of inept and lifeless works, there are others, such as the base of 
Diocletian’s memorial column in the Forum and some statues of 
Constantine and his family. Here we find the law of frontality 
and a successful use of contrasts of light and shade and a return 
to deep grooves outlining the figures against the background. 
In any case, as Constantine, immediately after his victory over 
Maxentius in 312, abolished the praetorian guard and the office 
of military praetorian prefect, it is obvious that no portrait of 
such a non-existent official would have been cut in his time. 

Evidently there is only one point in this evolution where the 
recut prefect’s head will fit into the scheme: the period after the 
death of Claudius Gothicus and before the accession of Dio- 
cletian, between 270 and 284. Sculpture was decadent, but it 
had not yet entirely lost the ability to portray individual traits. 
None of the characteristics of the styles of Diocletian and Con- 
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stantine are present. The period is then circumscribed to the 
years of the triumphs of Aurelian and Probus. Between these 
two triumphs I will not venture to decide. This question is of 
minor importance. The vital point is that this head was not re- 
cut in the time of Constantine. I consider that these five heads 
of the prefect, recut in the time of Aurelian or Probus, may be re- 
garded as a conclusive proof that the attic was rebuilt at that 
time and not under Constantine. Their evidence coincides with 
that of the historic probability and that of the structure of the 
attic. 

A great deal has been said about Germanic and Sarmatian types 
and costume in connection with these reliefs, and this would mili- 
tate against connecting any of them with an oriental campaign. 
As I cannot enter into a detailed description of the subjects in 
this paper, I shall merely call attention to the fact that the use 
of trousers and mantles of this type was common, as everybody 
knows, to Orientals as well as to the north-Europeans of this 
time. Inthe relief of the standard with the two imperial images, 
which I have considered to be the leading panel of the “ Parthian” 
series, there are two barbarians. In the scene of the “Inaugura- 
tion of the King” there are five or more barbarians. The types, 
especially in the latter relief, seem to fit an oriental race as well 
as a Germanic race, or even better. A study of the heads from 
this last scene (Fig. 9) will show what I mean. Of quite a dif- 
ferent type are the two prisoners, one with his hands tied behind 
his back, who are being roughly haled before the Emperor. 
These are of the north-European type: heavier of build and 
shaggier of hair. 

All that I have attempted to do in this paper is to give the 
evidence furnished by the reliefs for dating the attic and for 
deciding whether they are themselves take from one or from 
more than one monument. A complete description will be 
reserved for my general volume on the arches of Rome and Italy. 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM. 


Princeton, New JERSEY. 
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THE VEGETATION GORGONEION 


There is a group of Medusa monuments that seems to have 
escaped attention. This is the more peculiar because it is a 
fairly numerous and homogeneous group. It is the gorgoneion 
with vegetation. Probably the reason for the neglect is that 
this juxtaposition of the gorgoneion is found almost without 
exception in connection with tombs; sometimes on the architec- 
ture of the tombs themselves, but much more often on sar- 
cophagi and urns. As all critics have taken the Medusa in connec- 
tion with the tomb as an emblem of suffering and death, they 
have found it convenient to ignore the almost constant use of 
vegetation symbolism with the gorgoneion in this entire class. 

I shall describe the monuments first, and reserve any general 
considerations till the end. 

The earliest work is a series of terracotta antefixes in the 
Etruscan Museum of the Vatican.? They are archaistic in style 
and belonged, apparently, to a temple of the close of the fifth 
century B.c. Nine of these antefixes are preserved. In each 
one the head of Medusa, winged and with snakes knotted under 
her chin, is framed quite closely in three juxtaposed pairs of 
acanthus leaves that curve upward on either side. This became 
a classic type. There is nothing “horrible’’ in the type of face. 

The bulk of the material of this class with which I am familiar 

is, however, not earlier than the third century B.c., descending 
to the second or third a.p. There is a wealth of it among the 
later works of Etruscan art, especially in chamber tombs and 
sepulchral urns. The most interesting instance is in the tomb of 
the Volumnii near Perugia. The pediment over the inner door- 
1See A.J.A. XV, 1911, pp. 349 ff. 
? The museum numbers are 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 176, 238 and 242. 
was unable to obtain any information as to their provenience. Doubtless 
they are from the immediate neighborhood of Rome; Velitrae, Caere, Praeneste, 
or one of the Alban towns. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 13 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XIX (1915) No. 1. 
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way (Fig. 1) is decorated with a scene in relief centering about a 
peculiar form of gorgoneion. Medusa occupies the centre of a 
disk, the entire ground of which is filled with a scale-like arrange- 
ment of foliage radiating from the Gorgon’s head to the edge of 
the disk. Medusa is of the beautiful type with hardly a trace of 
the Hellenistic pathos; the heads of the two snakes with tails 
tied under her chin do not stand up as usual but nestle in her hair. 
The foliage proceeds directly from the head; there can be no 
doubt whatever that it is foliage, neither can there be any doubt 
that it has a symbolic meaning.' 


Figure 1.—Mepvusa AS VEGETATION SYMBOL; GABLE OF THE TOMB OF THE 


Votumni AT Pervuata (photo. Alinari) 


On either flank of the disk is the curved sword or harpe, such 
as Perseus is usually figured as using in the decapitation. The 
harpe is generally conceded to be a sun emblem, especially as 
typical of the destructive aspect of the sun’s rays. As early as 
ca. 2500 B.c. it was used as the weapon in the hand of the 
Babylonian gods. The sun-god Merodach—the counterpart of 
Perseus—is figured as wielding it in his fight with Tiamat, the 
primeval dragon. On each handle perches a dove, evidently 


1It would be quite natural to assume that the disk is a schematic aegis. 
The scales are similar to those on many an aegis. I have been struck by the 
resemblance which the above design bears to the aegis with central gorgoneion 
on the coins of Mithradates struck for the cities of Pontus and Pamphylia: 
Amisus, Cabira, Chabracta, Comana, Amastris, and Sinope. Consult Imhoof- 
Blumer, Griech. Miinzen, pp. 37 ff. and Cat. of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Coll. 
II, pp. 219 ff. The aegis on these coins, however, never has a circular outline, 
but is six-sided, eight-sided (the usual shape), or even nine-sided. 
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the symbol of Aphrodite as nature goddess. From below 
emerge the heads of Apollo on the left and Hermes on the right, 
recognizable both from their emblems and their types. The 
opposite pediment in the tomb of the Volumnii had a similar disk, 
which, had it been in good preservation, would have shown an 
analogous theme. It also was filled with a head, which has 
been broken away but which seems to have been surrounded 
by sun’s rays within the disk in exact correspondence to the 
foliage of the Medusa disk. On either side of the doorway was 
a terracotta crested snake—the emblem of immortality. 


Figure 2.—GABLE IN THE Museum or Aaquita (photo. Moscioni) 


At Aquila in the Abruzzi there is a gable in the museum 
which bears the closest analogy to the one just described and 
was also evidently part of a tomb. Its central decoration is the 
Medusa head (Fig. 2). There is no encircling disk, but the circu- 
lar scheme is adhered to in the outline of the mass of foliage, 
though it radiates only sporadically and irregularly. The two 
snakes are disposed in heraldic fashion above the head, and the 
pair of wings in the hair is curiously foliated rather than feathered. 
The idea of vegetation and fertility is emphasized by the two 
vases flanking the Gorgon and completing the theme. The 
difference between this theme and that of the tomb of the Vol- 
umnii is that here only one side of the Gorgon’s activity—the 
productive—is featured. It is not easy to date this work; it 
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would seem to have the earmarks of a local, non-Etruscan, pre- 
Roman school not earlier than the third century B.c.' 

Passing from the field of funerary architecture to that of 
funerary urns, we find a considerable group of late Etruscan 
works of the vegetation Medusa type scattered through the 
museums of Chiusi, Volterra, Perugia, etc., showing that it was 
not a local but a general theme. It does not extend, however, 
beyond the field of Hellenic influence. There is, for instance, 
no trace of Medusa in any form in the tomb furniture, not even 
in the funerary stelae of the Etruscan necropoli of Bologna 
or any other centre north of a certain line in Etruria proper. 


Figure 3.—Etrruscan URN IN THE Museum oF Curvst (photo. Moscioni) 


A fairly typical specimen of very summary workmanship is 
the travertine urn in the museum of Chiusi given in Figure 3. 
The winged gorgoneion, with two flamboyant knotted snakes 
and flanked by two dolphins (Apolline symbols), is set in a triple 
nest of rich plant life of crude execution. With this composition 
we return to the arrangement illustrated by the first work that 
was mentioned, the antefixes of the Vatican museum. Two 


1 The gorgon head is a favorite motif in the centre or ends of tomb gables. 
It appears, for instance, in a number of the gable fagades of the rock-cut 
tombs in the district of Viterbo: Castel d’Asso, Bieda, Norchia, Sovana. 
It is carved or painted inside the chamber tombs at Chiusi (Dep. de’ Dei, etc.) 
and Corneto (Tomba della Pulcella, etc.) 
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urns still in the tomb at Chiusi called Deposito del Gran Duca, 
have almost identical themes, better carried out. 

There is a peculiar variant in the same museum (Chiusi), 
given in Figure 4, where two fronds shoot symmetrically from 
Medusa’s neck, two serpents from her ears, and two wings from 
back of her temples. 

Central Medusa heads on funerary urns, enclosed in foliage 
are, for example, Cat. Nos. 28, 30, 397, and 476 at the Volterra 
museum; Cat. Nos. 134, 335, 797, 1057, etc. at the Chiusi mu- 
seum; Cat. Nos. 66, 68, and many more at the Perugia museum. 

In none of these works is there anything horrible, monstrous, 
or in any way terrifying or repulsive about the Medusa. She is 


Figure 4.—Erruscan URN IN THE Museum or Cutvusi (photo. Moscioni) 


serene, normal in feature, without protruding tongue or tusks 
or gleaming teeth. Her mouth is not open; her face is without 
the extreme solar rotundity that Greek art ordinarily gave to it, 
as did also early Etruscan art. The reason, we shall see, was prob- 
ably that this rotundity was due to an association with the sun- 
disk, which is not present in this vegetation aspect of Medusa. 
As was the case with so many other features of the technique 
and themes of sculpture, Roman imperial art appears to have 
borrowed directly from the Etruscans the sepulchral Medusa. 
With the emphasis given to the reality of the future life by 
Etruscan theology, an emphasis probably of Oriental origin and 
transcending anything that we find in the Hellenic world except 
in the fields of Pythagorean and Orphic thought, it was natural 
that Etruscan art should have seized with avidity the main, 
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simple, Hellenic emblem for life-foree and immortality, the 
Medusa. The Etruscans applied the emblem to the resurgence 
of life beyond the grave, as well as to the resurgence of life on 
earth in the spring. This aspect of the Medusa was echoed in 
Roman art. 

A simple Roman form of the theme is on an urn in the museum 
of Palermo, given in Figure 5, where a distinctly Hellenistic Me- 
dusa is framed in a heavy festoon of varied fruits held by two 
charming Cupids. In the Vatican sarcophagus 806 (H?, 1208), 
which has two garlands enclosing Medusa masks, the two Cupids 
are supplemented by a satyr, in the centre. This is one of the nor- 


Figure 5.—Roman URN IN THE Museum or Paterno (local photo.) 


mal forms assumed in the Roman period by the vegetation-fruit 
emblem. It is no longer formed of growing or simple vegetable 
forms but of artificially arranged festoons of fruits, flowers, and 
fronds, or of cornucopias and baskets filled and overflowing 
with them. The festoon appears, with accessories that clearly 
illustrate the meaning of the theme, in a number of altar-shaped 
urns. In the urn of Figure 6, beside the two Cupids holding 
the festoon of fruits that framies the gorgoneion, there is a pair 
of eagles whose connection with apotheosis and life beyond the 
grave makes their presence peculiarly appropriate. The type 
of Gorgon here is of the intense Hellenistic solar sort, with 
unusually open mouth. In another altar-urn in the Vatican, 
that of Petronius Secundus (Fig. 7), the type is not exaggerated, 
and the place of the eagles is taken by the swans, whose connec- 
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tion with Apollo and immortality is also clear. The same birds 
are feeding below, as in the other urn. 

An intermediate type is on a tripod in the Vatican museum, 
of which a detail is given in Figure 8 to illustrate how the fruit 
wreath is combined with the Medusa head in other classes of 
monuments besides the funerary. Of course no one could for 
a moment argue that either the Gorgons on the bow] or the tripod 
or the garland of fruit below it have any funereal significance! 


Figure 6.—URN IN THE VATICAN MUSEUM 
(photo. Moscioni) 


The festoons that were used in Apollo ceremonials are known 
to have a special significance as emblems of the fruitfulness of 
which Apollo was the propagator, lord as he was of the first- 
fruits of the earth, in imitation of Dionysus and Triptolemus. 

In connection with these Apolline characteristics it is impor- 
tant to note the association of Medusa with the Apolline griffin— 
also an emblem of eternity. This is to be found as early as the 
fourth or third centuries on Etruscan urns. In urn 78485 of 
the Florence museum, from the Tomba Inghirami, the entire 
decoration consists of a gorgoneion between two griffins, where 
Medusa takes the place of the more usual central vase: the 
same theme appears in No. 190 of the Etruscan Museum in 
Florence. 
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As an indication that it was a common idea to associate fruit 
and fruitfulness with funerary urns even before Imperial Roman 
times I will give (Fig. 9) an Etruseco-Roman terracotta urn 
from Toscanella, in the Etruscan Museum at Florence, where 
the most characteristic symbol of productivity, the dove, is 
combined with fruit on the whole decoration of the sarcophagus. 
The late Hellenic influence is evident, and it is an excellent 
instance of the cosmopolitanism of the period of the Gracchi. 

A simplification of the vegetation theme is illustrated by No. 
5540 of the museum at Florence, a late Etruscan urn where 
the head rises from a neck-rest of three acanthus leaves, while 
two snakes are heraldically set on the top of her head and she 
is flanked by two trees from which she is separated by Ionic 


Figure 7,—ALTAR URN IN THE VaTICAN Museum (photo. Moscioni) 


columns. The combination of serpent and vegetation was also 
sometimes made at this time (ca. third century B.c.) in the full 
figure as well as the gorgoneion. In the same museum, for 
example, No. 4969 is a charming half-figure in terracotta, with 
arms extended, each holding a sheaf of wheat, while on each side 
a serpent projects and then curves upward and back toward 
her neck.! 

Still another form is that in which the gorgoneion is supple- 
mented not by garlands, but by baskets of fruit which either 
stand upright, as in the Aquila pediment, or are tilted so that 
the fruit is being poured out on the ground. This occurs, for 
example, in a sarcophagus in the Louvre (Clarac, 192, 535), 
on the Lateran sarcophagus of Gladia Primitiva (No. 861), ete. 

1 Similar figures are in the Etruscan Museum at the Vatican, in the Museo 
delle Terme, etc. 
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In the latter case the busts of the two deceased inside their 
medallion rest on a Medusa head with extended wings. Two 
Victories hold the medallion; on either side are the overturned 
baskets of fruit and two genii with torches. The gorgoneia in 
these types of compositions are so numerous during the two first 
two centuries A.p. that it would be needless to give a list of them. 
They can be found in the catalogues of Diitschke or Matz-Duhn, 
in Reinach’s Répertoire, and in museum catalogues. The figures 
associated with the Gorgon in these vegetation compositions 
are dolphins, griffins, sphinxes, eagles, doves, swans and other 
birds, Victories, centaurs, satyrs and Erotes. Sometimes the 


Figure IN THE VATICAN Museum (photo. Moscioni) 


Erotes hold horns of plenty. Recurring to the baskets of 
fruit, they seem to represent without doubt, in Roman dress, 
the liknon of the Eleusinian mysteries; the harvest basket con- 
taining the first fruits of the earth, which became one of the main 
mystic emblems of fertility and consequently of the Great Mother 
and then of Dionysus. In the initiation ceremonies of the 
Liknophoria the sacred basket filled with fruit was used as an 
important part of the ritual. It was also in use as asymbol at 
Delphi, being drafted into the service of Apollo, and it also 
became part of Orphic ritual. Its use therefore in Medusa 
scenes goes back to early prototypes. 

1See the development of this theme in Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion. 
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As a last, crowning example (Fig. 10), I reproduce a little- 
known but particularly beautiful and large sarcophagus, now 
in the Walters collection in Baltimore. It is one of the famous 
group found in the mausoleum of the Licinii (Rome) and was the 
tomb of a military leader of the time of Trajan or Hadrian. 
The gorgoneion is the central figure on both body and cover. It 
rests below on a growing palm tree, above on two horns of 
plenty. Vases overflowing with fruits stand on either side. 
Captives, trophies, and arms refer to the occupation and victories 
of the deceased. Winged victories and cupids occupy the bulk 
of the scenes. 

It is hard to see how justification can be found for any of the 
current theories to explain the frequent use of the gorgoneion in 
the decoration of tombs, sepulchral urns, and sarcophagi. 


Figure 9.—Detait or Terracotra Urn; Etruscan Museum, FLORENCE 


These theories are that the Gorgon was used as an emblem of 
death or of pain, or as a protecting evil bogey. But if precon- 
ceptions are laid aside, and if the plain evidence of the monu- 
ments is alone admitted, the law of the association of ideas 
would seem to lead inevitably to just the contrary conclusion. 
Eros, the god of life, the dove of fertility, the Victories, the 
eagle and griffin of apotheosis, the first-fruits of the earth in 
the sacred basket or the horn of plenty; these and the rest all 
point to the Gorgon as the emblem of life, of victory over death, 
and of renewed life beyond the grave. 

This group, will, I hope, help to destroy the delusion that 
Medusa’s fundamental characteristic was apotropaic. This is a 
characteristic that not only was not fundamental but is non- 
existent. She protected not negatively but positively. This, 
however, is a theme for later consideration. 

A. L. FROTHINGHAM. 

Princeton, New JERSEY. 
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THE TOMB OF ILARIA DEL CARRETTO 


The tomb of Ilaria (Fig. 1), after suffering some vicissitudes, has 
found a permanent resting place in the left transept of the cathe- 
dral of Lucca. It has been much admired by Ruskin! and other 
visitors to the cathedral and has figured in all histories of Italian 
sculpture from the time of Vasari to the present day. The lady 
to whom it was dedicated was the daughter of Carlo, Marchese 
del Carretto, of an old and powerful family, the second wife of 
Paolo Guinigi, who in the early fifteenth century was at first the 
popular, then the hated tyrant of Lucca. It is natural to think 
that Paolo erected the tomb in his wife’s honor soon after her 
death on December 8th, 1405. The date 1406 is assigned to it 
by Ridolfi? and Venturi,? by Burckhardt,‘ Bode,’ Burger,’ Fab- 
riczy,’ Cornelius,’ Marcel Reymond,’ André Michel,'® and others. 

Milanesi assigns the tomb to the year 1413. In his edition of 
Vasari’s Vite,!! he asserts in this connection “Secondo un docu- 
mento ch’é presso di noi, parrebbe che Jacopo larvorasse quella 
sepoltura intorno al 1413.” A document giving these state- 
ments as facts would be most important not merely for the date 
but also for the name of the sculptor. But from the guarded 
manner of Milanesi’s assertion it seems possible that he is not 
reporting a fact but making an inference founded on Jacopo’s 
presence in Lucca in the year 1413. If a document with explicit 
evidence on this subject actually exists, it is most regrettable 


1 Modern Painters, I, ch. 7. 

2 L’ Arte in Lucca studiata nella sua Cattedrale, p. 110. 
3 Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, VI (1908), p. 69. 
‘ Cicerone, II (1904), p. 462. 

5 Ttalienische Plastik (1905), p. 128. 

* Das florentinische Grabmal (1904), p. 256. 

7 Arch. Stor. Arte (1897), p. 72. 

8 Jacopo della Quercia (1896), p. 22. 

* La Sculpture florentine, II (1898), p. 35. 
10 Histoire de I’ Art, III, (1908), p. 540. 

1 Vol. II, p. 112, note 1. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 24 
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that neither Milanesi nor his successors Borghesi and Banci pub- 
lished it in the Documenti per la Storia dell’ Arte Senese, where 
they published many documents concerning the work of Jacopo 
della Quercia. 

An earlier date for the monument should be assigned by those 
who follow the sequence of events given by Vasari. He says in 
his life of Jacopo della Quercia that that artist went from Siena 
to Lucea, and after carving the Ilaria tomb went to Florence and 
entered the competition for the bronze doors of the Baptistery. 


Figure 1.—Toms or ILARIA DEL CARRETTO, LUCCA 


As this contest took place in the year 1401, the tomb of Ilaria 
would have to be dated at least four years before her death. 

As for the date, I am inclined to believe that the original monu- 
ment, whatever its form, was erected in 1406, if for no other 
reason than that by 1407 Paolo Guinigi married his third wife, 
Piacentina, and in 1418 his fourth, Jacopa Trinci, and that it 
would doubtless have suited his convenience to have each wife 
properly disposed of before he married again. 

Let us then suppose that Ilaria was suitably entombed in 1406; 
a second problem confronts us. Is the tomb as it stands the 
handiwork of Jacopo della Quercia? This attribution is, so far as 
I know, universal, and the beautiful tomb has contributed largely 
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to the reputation which Jacopo della Quercia has sustained as one 
of the founders of Renaissance sculpture. Let us examine the 
the evidence on which it rests. Paolo Guinigi had as a chronicler 
gonfaloniere Giovanni Sercambi, whose Croniche have been pub- 
lished by Salvatore Bongi, Lucca, 1892. Sercambi describes the 
death of Ilaria, but makes no allusion to her tomb. Bongi, on 
p. 413 of Parte Seconda of this work, adds the following note: 
“Nel codice originale da noi seguito, in margine a questo capitolo 
della morte della seconda moglie di Paolo (Guinigi) si trova la 
seguente postella di scrittura del cinquecento inoltranto: “Nota 
come la statua di marmo che é nella sagrestia di San Martino la 
fece fare il Sig. Paolo per la detta madonna Ilaria, ed é di mano di 
Iacopo della Quercia senese scultore illustre.’’’ This attribution 
to Jacopo della Quercia is not that of the chronicler of the house 
of Guinigi, as André Michel asserts,'! but of a marginal annotator 
of the late sixteenth century. This annotator doubtless derived 
his information from Vasari, whose book was published first in 
1550, and a second edition in 1568. Vasari speaks of the bellezza 
della figura and of the base on which are putti with festoons, indi- 
cating that the monument we see today is essentially that which 
he may have seen in 1550. The attribution to Jacopo della 
Quercia dates apparently from Vasari’s somewhat untrustworthy 
account of that sculptor. As Vasari erred when with great posi- 
tiveness he assigned to Jacopo della Quercia the well known relief 
of the Assumption over the Porta della Mandorla of the Cathe- 
dral of Florence—now proved to be by Nanni di Banco—it is 
not unlikely that he also erred in his attribution of the more 
remote Ilaria tomb. Concerning it we have no contemporary 
evidence. We are therefore compelled to examine the tomb in 
relation to the established works of Jacopo della Quercia and 
decide the question of authorship for ourselves on considerations 
of style alone. The following monuments: (1) The Trenta 
altar-piece at S. Frediano, Lucca (1413-1422), (2) The slab 
tombs of Lorenzo Trenta and his wife in the same church (1416), 
(3) The Fonte Gaia at Siena (1414-1418), (4) The font in the 
Baptistery at Siena, containing his Zacharias relief (1417-1430), 
(5) The portal sculptures of 8. Petronio, Bologna (1425-1438), 
and parts of the Bentivoglio Tomb at S. Giacomo, Bologna, form 
a series from which the style of Jacopo della Quercia may be 
securely determined. In these works we may trace an obvious 


1 Histoire de l’ Art, III, 540. 
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continuity of style. We have only to compare the Sapienza of 
the Fonte Gaia with the Madonna over the portal of S. Petronio 
to see how closely Jacopo adhered to type. From first to last 
his forms are heavy, his drapery massive and full of irregular and 
inexpressive querks and turns. He is not a variable genius of 
whom we might expect the reposeful, stately figure of Ilaria to 
be succeeded by the labored, florid forms of the Trenta altar- 
piece. Classed with his works the Ilaria tomb stands out miracu- 
lously. It has no ancestors, at least not in the Sienese school 
from which Jacopo came, and no descendants, at least none in 
the cycle of Jacopo’s works. 


Figure 2.—Toms or ILarta; HEAD 


If we take a wider survey, where else do we find in Italy tombs 
of this type? We can almost count upon our fingers the free- 
standing Italian tombs. Through the middle ages, and with few 
exceptions throughout the Renaissance, Italian sepulchral monu- 
ments, when erected in the churches, were built against the wall 
or set into the pavements. Even the Ilaria tomb, after its 
so-called destruction, was set up in the Cathedral as a wall tomb, 
and only in 1887, when the missing slab from the base came back 
from Florence, was it reérected as a free-standing tomb. Marcel 
Reymond ! in 1898 pointed out that tombs of this character do 
not occur in Tuscany, but are common in France. Cornelius,? 

1 La Sculpture florentine, II, p. 35. 

2 Jacopo della Quercia, pp. 66, 67. 
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on the other hand, while pointing out its affinity with northern 
monuments would have us believe that it does not differ essen- 
tially from the type of its time and country. The same impres- 
sion is conveyed by Ruskin. But this recumbent figure shows 
many features not found elsewhere in Italy. Ilaria wears a 
northern type of turban, her hair is 
bound in French style with ribbons 
(Fig. 2), her garment with its high, 
stiff collar, its large openings for the 
long pendant sleeves, the stiff cuffs 
have no parallels on Italian tombs. 
But French and Spanish tombs exhibit 
all these details of costume. We may 
also notice the dog at Ilaria’s feet. 
Vasari explains it as an emblem of 4 
fidelity, without drawing attention to 
its extreme rarity on Italian tombs. 
More than a hundred photographic 
reproductions of Italian tombs with 
regumbent figures lie before me and I 
find only a few isolated examples in 
which a dog crouches at the feet of 
the departed, and these in regions like 
Milan and Naples, where foreign in- 
fluences were strong. On the other 
hand, in French and Spanish tombs, 
the dog or the lion is almost invari- 
ably present. There is still another 
feature which links this tomb with 
those of foreign origin. Etruscan, 
Roman, and Italian tombs of this type 
for the most part represent the de- 
Ficure 3.—Tome or Constanza °C2S¢d a8 reclining or asleep upon a | 
DE ANGLESOLA; PoBLET funerary couch or bier with a mattress 
or a shroud carefully folded beneath 
them. Here, as in French and Spanish tombs, the lady lies upon 
the bare slab, with nothing but the two pillows to minister to her 
comfort. 
I am therefore strongly inclined to affirm that this slab, in 
spite of its being found in an Italian town and serving as a memo- 
rial to an Italian lady, is so foreign in type that we must suppose 
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it to have been carved by some foreign sculptor or by an Italian 
sculptor with foreign training. This hypothesis gains in weight 
when we read of the cosmopolitan tastes of Paolo Guinigi. He 
had foreign architects in his employ and was a passionate col- 
lector of French goldsmith work.! French songs were sung in 
the open piazza at Lucca, and French novels translated into 
Italian for the amusement of Paolo and his friends.? Paolo 
Guinigi cultivated foreign relationships so far that he actually 


Figure 4.—Toms or Inara; Coat or ARMS 


secured Ladislaus, King of Naples, to stand as godfather and 
as name-father for his son.* In order to emphasize the foreign 
character of this beautiful effigy of Ilaria, I would place along- 
side of it the sepulchral slab of Donna Constanza de Anglesola 
(Fig. 3) who died in 1401 and was buried in the now ruined monas- 
tery of Poblet (Catalonia). Where in all Italy can we find a 
closer parallel to the Ilaria tomb? 

1 Supino, La Scultura in Bologna nel secolo XV, p. 47. 

? Bongi, Le Croniche di Giovanni Sercambi Lucchese. 

3 Mazzarosa, Storia di Lucca, pp. 262, 269; Tommasi, Sommario della Storia 
di Lucca (in A. Stor. Ital., vol. X), p. 296. 

‘ Carderera y Solona, Iconographia Espajiola, I, pl. 34. 
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On the other hand the sarcophagus seems to be Italian, and 
would appear, indirectly or directly, to have been inspired by 
the remains of classic sculpture.' It is quite conceivable that 
even Jacopo della Quercia may have had a hand in the carving 
of this sarcophagus, for somewhat similar mouldings appear in 
his Trenta altar-piece in 8. Frediano, and foliage not unlike that 
which surrounds Ilaria’s coat of arms, and a putto and garland 
motive somewhat similar to that of the sarcophagus, occur also 


Figure 5.—Toms or ILarta; Foutatep Cross 


in the decoration of his Fonte Gaia at Siena. The resemblance, 
however, is not so close as to compel us to attribute these other- 
wise very different monuments to the same master mind. 

This sarcophagus, so far as I know, has never been adequately 
published, and I shall not attempt to give it the detailed study 
it deserves. However, the photographs, several of which are 
here published for the first time, should assist in the formation of 
a better appreciation of the monument. Figure 4 presents 
Ilaria’s stemma or coat-of-arms, which consists of the Guinigi 
insignia quartered with those of the Carretto family. The 

1 See'‘Altman, Architektur undOrnamentik der Antiken Sarcophage; Die rémisch- 
en Grabaltdre der Kaiserzeit. 
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Guinigi arms are: Gules, a cross argent charged with eighteen or 
twenty lance heads azure. The Carretto arms are: Or, five bend- 
lets gules. These are here blazoned quarterly on a fine shield 
suspended on a hook by means of a broad strap. It is surrounded 
by florid Gothic plants bearing seeded flowers, suggested perhaps 
by Giovanni di Ambrogio’s more beautiful foliage on the jambs 
of the Porta della Mandorla of the Cathedral of Florence. It 
may not be without significance that the cornice moulding of the 
sarcophagus with its crockets and consoles is found again in the 
cornices of the Porta della Mandorla. The general design of this 
short side of the sarcophagus is attractive in itself, but it seems 
not to have been composed with due relation to the reliefs on the 
long sides. In its present condition our sympathies are roused 
for the two putti whose wings are so abruptly cut away. 


Figure 6.—Tomes or Putri 


The other short side of the sarcophagus (Fig. 5), with its 
quatrefoil elaborated into a foliated cross, recalls also the orna- 
ments on the architrave of the Porta della Mandorla. It may 
be remarked that the foliage is in higher relief than that on the 
opposite side, and that ample space is left for the completion of 
the wings of the corner putti. The absence of a patina corres- 
ponding to that on the other short side suggests that this relief 
may have undergone a thorough recutting. 

A comparison of the long sides of the sarcophagus brings out 
marked differences of sentiment and of execution. On one side 
(Fig. 6) the putti are sad, overburdened by the garland. They 
are veritable funerary genii oppressed by their solemn task. 
The garlands are exceedingly massive, like lumps of clay on the 
surface of which are lightly sketched Gothic foliage and fruit. 
The other side (Fig. 7) breathes a freer spirit. The putti are 
more spirited, stepping as if in a choral dance. The garland also 
is treated with a lighter touch, is more plastic in form, and has a 
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distinctive character given to it by the long lanceolate leaves 
which all but conceal the fruit. If this relief seems to be in 
better condition than the other, this is perhaps due to its having 
been long preserved in the Guinigi palace at Lucca and in the 
Uffizi and the Museo Nazionale at Florence before being returned 
to its place on the sarcophagus. 

There are some, but not many, points of comparison between 
these reliefs and the work of Jacopo della Quercia. It is unfortu- 
nate that his putit with garlands in the Fonte Gaia at Siena are 
so damaged, for now they seem but a faint reflection of the putti 
on the Ilaria tomb. Nor do Jacopo’s figures of the Christ child 
help the comparison. Perhaps the closest analogies are to be 
found in the putti bearing consoles which support the architrave 
of the main portal of 8. Petronio at Bologna. But the resem- 


Figure 7.—Toms or ILarta; Putri 


blance is altogether too vague to warrant the assertion that they 
are by the same hand. 

As with the effigy of Ilaria, so with these putti and garlands we 
are dealing with the productions of a sculptor whose ideals of 
beauty are antagonistic to those displayed in all the authenti- 
cated works of Jacopo della Quercia. Jacopo was not the sculp- 
tor likely to have been selected by an aristocratic connoisseur to 
varve the image of his beautiful wife. He was essentially coarse 
in his conceptions, vulgar and baroque in expression, though 
sapable of massive and strong work. He nowhere shows the 
restraint, the refinement, the classic spirit displayed by the 
sculptor of the Ilaria tomb. 

To those who have long associated with the Ilaria tomb the 
name of Jacopo della Quercia it may be disquieting to be asked 
to abandon this attribution before another sculptor’s name is 
furnished in his place. But let us suppose that this monument 
were recently unearthed and unattributed, who would think of 
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attributing it to a Sienese sculptor and especially to Jacopo della 
Quercia? We should rather think of some sculptor trained in the 
best French traditions, whose mind was awakened also by the 
best sculpture of Florence—some one who admired Andrea 
Pisano’s Baptistery Gates and Giovanni di Ambrogio’s Porta 
della Mandorla. Is it possible that Jacopo during his stay in 
Florence could have received the inspiration to produce this 
masterpiece and then have lapsed for the rest of his life into 
comparative mediocrity? Is it not more likely that some other 
sculptor deserves the credit for this beautiful tomb? Some day, 
perhaps, we may be able to discover his name. 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL STUDIES AT SETIA 


Two years ago, after I had completed my researches in the 
territory of ancient Privernum,! I planned to study in the same 
manner the neighboring territory of Setia. There are two recent 
works on the history and remains of Setia by local antiquarians ;? 
but these, although they contain much valuable material, are 
too fanciful and unscientific.* At the earliest opportunity, there- 
fore, in the summer of 1912, I began my study of Setia and vi- 
cinity, intending to describe and locate accurately the existing 
ancient remains. On account of the season and the limited time 
at my disposal, I confined my attention to two points, first, the 
remains of the town itself, and second, the road ascending to it. 
The results of my researches are here briefly presented under 


iSee A.J.A. XIV, 1910, pp. 318-323; XV, 1911, pp. 44-59, 170-194, 386- 
402. 

2 Vincenzo Tufo, Storia Antica di Sezze, Veroli, 1908; Filippo Lombardini, 
Storia di Sezze, Velletri, 1909. The latter is a revision, published by the 
author’s son, of his previous work, Della Istoria di Sezze, Velletri, 1876, which 
I do not cite, as it has been superseded. 

31 have also consulted the following earlier accounts by natives of Sezze: 
Ciammarucone, Descrittione della Citta di Sezze Colonia Latina di Romani 
(1641); Corradini, De Civitate et Ecclesia Setina (1702), and Vetus Latium 
Profanum & Sacrum. Tomus Secundus (1705). Other short descriptions of 
no great value are: Cayro, Notizie delle Citta del Lazio Vecchio e nuovo, Vol. Il 

1816), pp. 182-189; Westphal, Die rémische Kampagne (1829), pp. 47, 49, 53-4; 
Marocco, Monumenti dello Stato Pontificio, Vol. VI (1835), pp. 7-66; Moroni, 
Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica, Vol. LXV (1854), pp. 56-81; 
Fonteanive, Avanzi detti Ciclopici nella Provincia di Roma (1887), pp. 149-152; 
Abbate, Guida della Provincia di Roma, Vol. II (1894), pp. 499-501; Nissen, 
Italische Landeskunde, Vol. II? (1902), pp. 645-6; Frothingham, Roman Cities 
in Italy and Dalmatia (1910), pp. 72, 80; C.J.L. X. p. 640; Smith’s Dictionary 
of Geography, p. 971; Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Edition, Setia. 

In citing any of these works, or the works of Tufo and Lombardini, I shall 
give only the author’s name, except in the case of Corradini, De Civitate et 
Ecclesia Setina, references to which will have the title of the work added, to 
distinguish them from the more frequent references to the Vetus Latium, 
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these two headings, to which I have added a short discussion 
of the inscriptions from Setia.! 


1. THe Town or 


Ancient Setia was situated on the hill now occupied by the 
town of Sezze, which rises abruptly to a height of 305.60 metres ? 
from the Pontine Marshes, about six kilometres to the north- 
east of Forum Appi and the Via Appia. There is no evidence that 
this was the site of an old Volscian settlement ;* our first certain 
information is that in 382 B.c. the Romans established a Latin 
colony, to which new colonists were added three years later.’ 
Its foundation, therefore, marked the farther advance of the 
Romans into Volscian territory, which they had already begun 
to secure by founding Norba in 492, quae arx in Pomptino esset.® 

Only a few points in the history of Setia need be given here. 
In general it was loyal to the Romans, and, with Norba, suffered 
constantly from the incursion of the Privernates, until the latter 
were conquered.’ The leader of the Latin revolt of 340 B.c., L. 
Annius, however, was a Setine,® and in 209 B.c. Setia was one of 
the twelve colonies that refused aid to the Romans.® In 198 B.c. 
Carthaginian hostages were quartered here, who nearly succeeded 
in a serious revolt.” We are told, on very unreliable authority, 
that Sulla captured Setia in 82 B.c.," and that the triumvirs sent 

1T am especially indebted for favors to Director Jesse Benedict Carter and 
Mr. Albert W. Van Buren, of the American Academy in Rome, and to the fol- 
lowing citizens of Sezze: Prof. Rag. Cesare Montesi, Secretary of the Commune, 
Sig. Francesco Diez, Sig. Francesco Lombardini, the brothers Maselli, and 
Sig. Colombo Pasqualucci. 

? This is the height as given by Lombardini, p. 9; the height given on the Gov- 
ernment maps, 319 m., is to the top of the tower of 8. Pietro. 

3 For an alleged reference to Setia as one of the Latin confederated towns in 
Dionys. Hal. V, 61, see Mcmmsen, History of Rome (English edition), Vol. 
I, pp. 448-9, n. 1. 

‘Vell. Pater. I, 14. 

5 Livy, VI, 21. 

6 Livy, II, 34. 

7 Livy, VII, 42, 8; VIII, 1, 1 ff.; VIII, 19, 5 ff. 

Livy, VIII, 3, 8-9. 

Livy, XXVII, 9, 7, ef. 10, 10. 

10 Livy, XXXII, 26, 4-14. 

1 Appian, B.c. 1,87. In Plutarch, Sulla, 28, which agrees with the narrative 
of Appian in other respects, Setia is not mentioned, but Marius, it is said, met 
Sulla zepi Dcyviwy before his flight to Praeneste. 
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a military colony here.' The number of inscriptions found here 
that date from the late Republic shows that the town was then 
still flourishing; but under the Empire it was an ezxigua urbs, 
remembered only for its famous wine.” 
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The principal remains on this site consist of portions of the { 
ancient town wall. As a glance at Figure 1 will show, these are 
very numerous on the southwestern side. On the northern and 
eastern sides they are scanty, but occur in the right places to 


1 Liber coloniarum, 1, p. 237, in Lachmann et al., Gromatici Veteres, Vol. I. 
This is, however, one of the most trustworthy portions of this treatise; see 
Mommsen in the same work, Vol. p. 184. 

2 See especially Martial, XIII, 112; for other references, see Nissen, l.c. 
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prove that the line of the mediaeval and modern walls generally 
follows that of the ancient wall. 

Starting at the Porta Pascibella, we find our first piece of 
ancient wall adjoining the gate on two sides of the church of 8S. 
Parasceve (Fig. 1,1). Inside the gate, it is built into the northern 
wall of the church for a length of 12.30 m. and a height of 2.70 m. 
Then, after a gap of 2.50 m., in which the old corner is concealed 
by a modern projection, it appears for about 4.10 m. on the out- 
side of the gate, preserved to a height of about 3.75 m.' This 
fragment, like all the others, is built of the local limestone. It is 


FicgurE 2.—FRAGMENTS OF THE TOWN WALL OF SETIA 


much battered, but is apparently not in the “polygonal” but 
in the “‘quasi-ashlar”’ style.? 

The next two fragments are not important. The first (Fig. 
1, 2), 12.35 m. beyond the one just mentioned, is traceable for 
23.20 m.; it is of “polygonal” masonry, but the exact variety 
cannot be determined. The next fragment (Fig. 1, 3), 64.90 m. 
farther on, consists merely of ancient stones built into the modern 
wall for 9.75 m. 

The first well-preserved piece of wall is 10.75 m. farther on 
(Fig. 1, 4; Fig, 2.) It is 37.20 m. in length and 3 m. in height, 

1 This locality has been much changed in recent times by the destruction 
of an archway and buildings near the church; see Lombardini, pp. 75-6. Cor- 
radini, pl. 37, shows its former appearance. 

2 For a definition of the term “quasi-ashlar”’ masonary, see my article in 
A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 46, note 6, and p. 51. 
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The masonry is distinctly of the “third polygonal” style, with 
the blocks carefully fitted and their faces smoothed.! 

Of even greater interest is the next fragment, 29 m. beyond 
the last one (Fig. 1,5; Fig3). This has at its eastern end a postern 
gate, 1.19 m. in width, which is now filled up to within 1.40 m. 
of the top; its total length is about 7 m. It is built of ashlar ma- 
sonry; this practice of using ashlar masonry about the gates 
of polygonal walls is common elsewhere.” 

After 26.50 m. more we find what may be a piece of ancient 
wall, 8 m, in length (Fig. 1,6). From the end of this the distance 


Figure 3.—FRAGMENT OF THE TOWN WALL OF SETIA, WITH PosTERN GATE 


is 23.10 m. to another battered fragment of four courses, only 
1.60 m, in length (Fig. 1, 7). But then, after 15.50 m., begins 
another continuous piece of the wall, 32.30 m. in length (Fig. 1, 
8). The eastern half of it is of the “third polygonal” style; but 
the western half is of a new variety of masonry of which we shall 
see other examples, a “‘quasi-ashlar’’ masonry, with the surfaces 
of the blocks carefully rusticated, so that they resemble projecting 
cushions.° 

Within the next 206.70 m. there exist three fragments of wall 
in the positions indicated on Figure 1 (9, 10, 11), the antiquity 

! For this style, see the articles cited in A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 46, note 6. 

? The Lion Gate at Mycenae is an early example. 

3 For remains of similar masonry in the territory of Privernum, see A.J.A. 
XV, 1911, pp. 51-55. 
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of which is doubtful. The first, 7.50 m. in length, looks like parts 
of two courses of “quasi-ashlar”’ masonry built into the modern 
wall at some distance from the ground. The second, a battered 
polygonal fragment, is merely a succession of displaced blocks 
for six of the 8 m. of its length, while the third, of ‘‘quasi-ashlar”’ 
work, consists of one stone from each of five courses, probably 
in situ. 

At the end of the 206.70 m. | 
we reach the finest piece of the 
wall now existing (Fig. 1, 12; | . 
Figs. 4,5). Commencing with | 
what seems to be a corner, this 
massive wall of the “third 
polygonal’’ style extends for 
nearly 40 m.; its greatest height 
is over 8 m. 

After a gap of 9.50 m., there 
is a similar piece (Fig. 1, 13), 5 
to 6 m. in height, which after 
15 m. turns toward the town at 
right angles; it can be traced for 
3.50 m. in this direction before 
it is hidden by the modern 
buildings. 

11.50 m. out from the corner 
just mentioned are the remains 
of a great projecting tower 
or bastion that is built of ° 
the “quasi-ashlar” rusticated Ficure 4.—Fracment 12 or THE 
masonry (Fig. 1, 14; Fig. 6). — OF SETIA, SHOWING 
Its southern side is 3 m. in sot 
length, its front 30.50 m., but the northern side cannot be meas- 
ured, as it is covered by the later walls; its height near the 
southern corner is 7.70 m. 

It is probable that this great outwork protected the gate at 
which the road from the plain entered the town. Professor 
Frothingham assumes this on one of his unpublished plans of the 
region,' on which this road turns at the Madonna della Pace 


1 Mr. Albert W. Van Buren called my attention to these plans, which were 
made during Mr. Frothingham’s survey of this region in 1895, and are now 
in the possession of the American Academy in Rome. My detailed plan of 
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(Fig. 1, e), passes below the Tempio di Saturno (Fig. 1, d) and 
along the great terrace wall (Fig. 1, b), and enters here. It is 
also possible to assume that the road entered the town by the 
route of the modern road, passing between fragments 16 and 17 
of the wall; but the question cannot be decided for lack of evi- 
dence. 

In mediaeval times, at any rate, there was an entrance to the 
town at this corner, of which there are extensive remains (Fig. 1, a). 
The line of the front of fragment 14 is continued by 4.70 m. of 
mediaeval wall, which is built of concrete faced with opus incer- 
tum. Then comes an arched opening 1.80 m. in width, flanked 


Figure 5.—FRAGMENT 12 oF THE TowN WALL OF SETIA 


by ashlar masonry, with stone voussoirs above; this admits to a 
passage, now partially filled, that ends beneath a mediaeval 
tower about 25 m. inside the town. This passage was later ex- 
tended down the hill from the arched opening with walls of much 
poorer concrete faced with opus incertum, which are now de- 
stroyed beyond a distance of 4 m. There are other traces of 
mediaeval walls to the north of the arched opening, in the line of 
the front of fragment 14; these, however, clearly have nothing 
to do with the mediaeval town wall, which turns abruptly up the 
hill beyond the archway. 

the remains of Setia (Fig. 1), however, is based on more extensive obser- 
vations and differs much from his, in which the draughtsman has made several 
errors. For brief accounts of his surveys, see A.J.A. I, 1897, pp. 60 ff. and 
his Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia, pp. 76 ff. 
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I have described in detail this mediaeval entrance because 
most previous writers have stated that it was the ancient en- 
trance to the town,! or a part of the ancient curia;* they include 
also among the remains of the curia a row of mediaeval vaults 
that were built against the outside of the ancient bastion, and 
other vaults above it. There is absolutely no foundation for their 
statements. 

There can be no doubt that the next fragment of wall (Fig. 1, 
15) belongs to the ancient wall of the town and marks its limit 
in this direction, as it follows exactly the edge of the rugged height 


Fiagure 6.—NoORTHWESTERN CoRNER OF BASTION (FRAGMENT 14) 
SHOWING LATER ADDITION (a) 


on which the town was built to a corner that juts out toward the 
Pontine Marshes.’ Its length to the corner is 30.30 m., and it 
can be traced for about 6 m. beyond the corner; it varies in 
height, according to its preservation, from a single course to 4 m. 
It is chiefly of the “third polygonal” style, changing to “quasi- 
ashlar” at the corner. 


1As Marocco, p. 11, Abbate, p. 500, Lombardini, p. 27. On Professor 
Frothingham’s plan there is no indication that these remains are not as ancient 
as the rest of the wall. 

2 Corradini, Vetus Latium, pp. 28-30, De Civitate, p. 11; Westphal, p. 53; 
Tufo, pp. 62-3. 

3 The belief of Corradini, pp. 4-5, Marocco, p. 12, Tufo, pp. 13-19, 23-26, and 
Lombardini, pp. 37-8, that the town extended much farther, even to S. Sosio 
(Fig. 9, 10) and the Madonna dell’Appoggio (Fig. 9, 8), is quite erroneous. 
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It is not clear what relation the next fragment (Fig. 1, 16) 
bears to the line of wall. It consists of two pieces of “quasi- 
ashlar”’’ rusticated masonry, one 5.80 m. in length and 2.75 m. 
in height, the other a corner piece, 1.50 m. and 11.40 m. in length 
on its two sides, and 2.70 m. in height at the corner. Compared 
with the other pieces of wall, it is almost too far down the hill 
to be a part of the town wall; in that case, it is probably a sepa- 
rate out-work guarding the road, which, as I have just suggested,' 
may have entered the town at this point. 

The next fragments (Fig. 1, 17, 18), however, apparently form 
part of the town wall. The first of them, although incorporated 
in a modern partition, and somewhat rebuilt, is probably ancient. 
Its length is 10.60 m., its greatest height, 2.60 m.; the masonry 
is “‘quasi-ashlar’”’ and smooth faced. The other fragment con- 
sists merely of three or four stones.* 

The four remaining fragments indicated on Figure 1 are un- 
questionably antique, and are all portions of the town wall. The 
first (Fig. 1, 19), of the “quasi-ashlar”’ rusticated type, is trace- 
able for 9.80 m.; its greatest height is 1.220 m. Nearby is the 
second fragment (Fig. 1, 20), a series of ancient blocks, built into 
a modern house for a distance of 6m. Not far away begins the 
longest piece of the entire circuit (Fig. 1, 21); it runs for 46 m. 
beneath the mediaeval town wall and towers and the church of 
S. Lorenzo, with a height that varies greatly but is never im- 
posing. The masonry is again ‘‘quasi-ashlar” and rusticated. 
Finally, there is preserved beyond the Porta S. Andrea a peculiar 
double jog of ancient wall (Fig. 1, 22), formed by three battered 
pieces 3.30, 3.60 and 6.50 m. in length, which reaches a height 
of 2.50 m. The modern house and garden walls follow so exactly 
the intricacies of this piece that we must believe that the line 
of the other modern walls along this edge of the town represents 
approximately the line of the ancient wall on this side. 

Within the area enclosed by this wall are remains of two other 
lines of wall, both in the southern part of the town. The principal 
fragment of the outer one of the two lines (Fig. 1, 23) lies at some 
distance from the rest in the garden of Sig. Maselli. It is 12.10 m. 
in length and about 3 m. in height. Five other battered frag- 
ments (Fig. 1, 24) are preserved in the walls of houses on the 

1 See above, p. 40. 

2 Beside the Porta Paolina are two other bits of wall, the exact antiquity of 
which is too dubious to admit them to the list of fragments. 
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northern side of the Via Corradini. Their length, beginning with 
the eastern one, is 2.10, 6.80, 2.40, 2.70, and 2.80 metres; the 
height of the longest one, which is the best preserved, is over 4 m. 
The accompanying illustration of this piece (Fig. 7) shows well 
the “‘quasi-ashlar” rusticated masonry employed. 

The inner line (Fig. 1, 25, 26, 27) extends along the foot of the 
cliff above which 8. Rocco, the highest point of the city, stands. 
Its imposing remains are visible 
in the rear courts and rooms 
of several houses on the Via 
Cavour. The piece farthest to 
the west is in the court of No. 
37b (Fig. 1, 25); it is 11 m. in 
length and 6 m. in height. The 
next piece (Fig. 1, 26; Fig. 8) is 
in the courts of Nos. 29-23 and 
ends at the foundations of the 
apse of 8. Rocco; it is 14.20 m. 
in length and about 6.70 m. in 
height. The third piece (Fig. 1, 
27) is just to the east of the 
apse of S. Rocco, in a back room 
of No. 19; it is 3.20 m. in length 
and over 4m. in height. These 
are all built of the “quasi- 
ashlar’”’ rusticated masonry. 

Local historians and others 
have called these inner circuits 
of city wall, and believe that the 
town was surrounded by three 
7.—PortTION OF INNER CIRCUIT 
lines of wall.' It is also sug- or Wat (Fig. 1, 24) rv Via CorraDInI 
gested that they represent suc- 
cessive stages in the growth of the city.2 These theories are 
erroneous. It is strange, if these are circuit walls, that traces of 
them are found in only one portion of the town. Besides, the 
outer one of the lines is too near the town to be practical as a 
second circuit. This line, I am inclined to think, is a retaining 
wall for a street. The inner one of the lines may be a retaining 


1 Corradini, pp. 35-6; Marocco, p. 11; Fonteanive, p. 151; Tufo, pp. 19- 
21; Lombardini, p. 26. 


2 Abbate, p. 499; Tufo, p. 21. 3 Westphal, p. 53, suggested this. 
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wall for the citadel as has been supposed; but it is strange that 


such a massive wall is found below the citadel on the side where 


the perpendicular cliff makes such protection unnecessary, while 
on the other sides of the supposed citadel, where protection was 
needed, there are no traces of such walls. I believe that this 
inner wall was a retaining wall at the rear of some area, sacred 
or otherwise; there are walls similarly built against the face of 
the cliff at Cora, and many such walls, made of opus incertum, 
on the terraces of the Temple of Fortune at Praeneste. 


Fiaure 8.—PortIon or INNER Circuit or WALL (Fig. 1, 26) in Via Cavour 

The date of all these walls can be fixed from the fact previously 
stated that there is no evidence of a Volscian settlement here 
before the foundation of the Roman colony in 382 B.c.!. The 
presumption, therefore, is that they were built on or after that 
year by the Romans, and this presumption is strengthened by 
the fact that the town walls of Norba and most of the polygonal 
walls in the territory of Privernum are of Roman origin.’ In fact, 
the “quasi-ashlar”’ portions of the walls at Setia, as Mr. Ashby 
has recently stated, may belong to a much later period, being 
built merely as “intentional archaisms.’’* 

We have the evidence of inscriptions for a temple of Apollo,‘ 
a shrine of Augustus,® a basilica,’ and some structure in which 

1See p. 35, n. 4. 

2 See A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 56, with references there given. 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Ed., article on Setia. 

*C.UI.L. X, 6463 (of the best period). 

°CJI.L. X, 6461 (Augustan); ef. 6464 (1st century), 6469 (Trajan), for the 
Augustales. 6C.I.L. X, 6462 (late Republic). 
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games were held,! at Setia. There are no extant remains of any 
of these structures, and even the sites cannot be exactly fixed. 
I hazard the guess that the temple of Apollo was at or near 8, 
Lorenzo (Fig. 1, 28). The inscription referring to it is in a phar- 
macy not far distant; and it is said that two columns of some 
pagan edifice still exist inS. Lorenzo. Farther, in the garden of 
Sig. Pasqualucci, just below the church, was found a fragment 
of Dorie frieze, adorned with bucrania and rosettes, now in the 
Municipio; and I discovered another larger piece with rosettes, 
and a fragment of cornice, built into a modern wall that rests 
on fragment 21 of the ancient wall, just east of S. Lorenzo. 

It is said that the shrine of Augustus was at the Madonna della 
Pace (Fig. 1,e), because the bronze dedicatory inscription in his 
honor (C.J.L. X, 6461) and an inscription of a sexvir Augustalis 
(C.I.L. X, 6469) were found there.* I doubt this, as the entire 
vicinity was a necropolis in ancient times,‘ in which we should 
scarcely expect to find such a shrine. 

The inscription referring to the basilica was found underneath 
the convent of the Bambino Gesii (Fig. 1, 29), which may occupy 
its site. 

The inscription regarding games, now built into a mediaeval 
tower (Fig. 1, 31) in Sig. Pasqualucci’s garden, is of no assistance 
in locating any building.’ In this connection, I may add that 
there are no authentic ruins of any amphitheatre at Setia; the 
group of vaults just east of the Tempio di Saturno (Fig. 1, 30) 
to which local historians have given this name,® is of mediaeval 
origin. 

Local traditions have given the names “curia,” “tempio di 
Marte” and “‘tempio di Saturno” to three other structures. I 
have already spoken of the first, which is the great bastion at the 
western end of the city.?_ The second (Fig. 1, c)§ is a terrace wall 

1 Inscription cited by Tufo, p. 61; see my reading below, p. 53. 

2 Lombardini, p. 77. He erroneously, without any proof, puts the temple 
of Apollo at 8. Parasceve (p. 21). Cf. Tufo. pp. 54-5. 

3 Tufo, pp. 56-7; Lombardini, p. 23. 

4 Not. Scav. 1877, p. 87; ef. Tufo, pp. 203-4; Lombardini, p. 36. 

5 Cf. Tufo, pp. 61-2. 

6 Corradini, pp. 30-33; Tufo, pp. 59-62, who considers it a circus; Lom- 
bardini, p. 25; ef. Westphal, p. 53. 

7 See above, p. 39. 

8 Corradini, pp. 49-50; Lombardini, p. 20. The inscription on which proof 
of the cult is based is forged (C.J.L. X, *891); see Tufo, p. 55. 
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of carefully fitted polygonal masonry of the “third style,” 24 m. 
to the northeast of fragment 16. The ancient wall still in position 
measures 19.35 m. in length, to a corner from which it can be 
traced back toward the modern road for 1.25 m., and 3.20 m. in 
height. The third is a magnificent platform of “quasi-ashlar” 
rusticated masonry just to the north of the second (Fig. 1, d; 
Fig. 9).!. According to Lombardini’s measurements, it is 17.33 
m. by 11.11 m.;? its height is over 10 m. This may be a great 
fort overlooking the road that ascends from the Pontine Marshes, 
or guarding an approach to the city, or the foundation of some 
public building, or even the substructure of a great Roman villa; 


| 


Figure 9.—Tempio pit Saturno (Fig. 1, d) From 


but there is no authentie proof that it ever was intended for a 
temple of Saturn.’ 

Before closing this part of the discussion, I must describe one 
other ruin close to the town. About 25 m. below the mediaeval 
passage into the town (Fig. 1, a) begins a roughly laid polygonal 
wall that seems to be a retaining wall for a road (Fig. 1,b). It 
follows the contour of the ground, sloping downward, with a 
height that varies but is not over 5 m. I followed this wall for 
about 150 m. before it stopped, and beyond the end of the actual 
wall I could trace the place prepared for it in the rock for 10 m, 

‘ Ciammarucone, p. 21; Corradini, Vetus Latium, pp. 20-28, De Civitate, p’ 
11; Fonteanive, p. 151; Abbate, p. 500; Tufo, pp. 52-3 (doubtfully); Lom- 
bardini, p. 20. Westphal, p. 53, had already denied the validity of the iden- 
tification. 

2 

3 The alleged dedication to Saturn is a forgery (C.J.L. X, *902). 
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more. As I have already stated,' it is probable that the road as- 
cending from the plain passed above this terrace wall before it 
entered the city. 


II. Tue Roap To THE Town.’ 


When Setia was founded in 382 B.c., the only main road nearby 
was the old Volscian highway that passed along the foot of the 
hills above the Pontine Marshes.4 With this Setia must have 
been connected by a branch road leading up the hill, but it is im- 
possible to trace the lower course of this road and to state posi- 
tively that any of the road remains which I shall describe belong 
to this period. However, it must have followed up the hill the 
same course as that which I shall trace, as this has proved to be 
the only practicable one for any road to the town to take, in 
ancient or modern times. 

When the Via Appia was constructed in 312 B.c., the branch 
road was extended to it; the entire branch from the Via Appia 
to the town is commonly known as the Via Setina, although this 
name is not found in the ancient writers.® An inscription of 
about 150-100 B.c. (?), found near the Acquaviva (Fig. 10, 6) 
states that the quattuorviri C. Paconius Pol(l)io and C. Pomponius 
Pol(l)io paved this road with stone. We have no means of tell- 
ing if they paved the entire road or only the part ascending the 
hill, if this was the first pavement of the road, or if the traces of 
pavement still existing date from their time or Jater. 

Owing to the season, I could not study the course of the road 
across the Pontine Marshes. According to Tufo,’ it left the Via 

1 See above, p. 40. 

2A supposed temple of Hercules, located beside 8. Rocco where 8. Pietro 
and the former Jesuit College now stand, is known only from the testimony 
of forged inscriptions (C.J.L. X, *904, *905, cf. *910). See Corradini, Vetus 
Latium, pp. 35-49, De Civitate, pp. 5, 6, 11; Lombardini, pp. 21-2. Tufo, pp. 
51-2, doubts the tradition. 

3 On this road see especially Corradini, p. 5; Westphal, p. 53; Tufo, pp. 45-9; 
Lombardini, p. 19. Cf. also Nissen, p. 645; Smith’s Dictionary of Geography, 
p. 971. 

4Cf. Frothingham, pp. 75 ff., who, acting on his theory that Setia is pre- 
Roman, would make the Volscian highway ascend to Setia, as at Norba, and 
pass through the city. 

5 Lucilius, in Gellius, V.A. XVI, 9, speaks of this toilsome ascent as opus 
durum. Smith, l.c. unwarrantedly assumes that in Lucilius’ time “the high 
road probably passed by Setia itself.” 

X, 6467. 7Pp. 47-9. 
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Appia near the Casale Rapini (Fig. 10, 1), crossed the Cavata on 
a bridge of which only the piers remain (Fig. 10, 2), from which 
point its pavement of silex can be traced for some distance be- 
yond Gli Archi (Fig. 10, 3), before it disappears. Doubtless the 
modern Via degli Archi or Via Settina (Fig. 10, 4) foliows about 
the line of the ancient road. 

I have, however, traced and measured the line of this road 
from the point at which it again is visible, that is, just above the 
Acquaviva (Fig. 10, 6), where the older mulepath leaves the 
carriage road.' From here, the ancient road, usually serving 
as foundation for the mulepath, can be traced up the hill for 
over 1400 m. 

The first certain remains of the first incline of the ascent begin 
about 30 m. from the point of divergence just mentioned. Thence 
for 295 m. we can follow the retaining wall supporting the outer 
edge of the ancient road and modern mulepath, which rise in a 
sweeping curve that corresponds to the curve of the hillside. 
Here, and in almost all portions of the road, this wall is built in 
the “‘first polygonal style”; its greatest measured height is 3.60 
m. The ancient pavement of polygonal limestone blocks can be 
seen in one place, 13 m. before the end of this incline, where a 
washout has exposed the outer edge of it. 

The turn between the first and second inclines of the road has 
been destroyed. It evidently must have formed a more acute 
angle than the turn of the modern mulepath, as the first traces 
belonging to the retaining wall of the second incline of the an- 
cient road are down the hill from the second incline of the mule- 
path. These traces of the second incline of the ancient road 
begin at a distance of 8.90 m. from the end of the remains of the 
first incline; it is 24.50 m. farther up the hill to the first contin- 
uous piece of the retaining wall. 

This retaining wall of the second incline mounts the hill at a 
steep gradient for 164.20 m. before it joins the modern mulepath. 
From the point of junction the ancient retaining wall, built into 
that of the mulepath, is seen at intervals for a distance of 347.20 
m. to the corner below the Madonna dell’Appoggio (Fig. 10, 7), 


1 At the point marked 5 on Fig. 10. are parts of three courses of ‘quasi- 
ashlar” masonry 1.50 m. in height, forming two sides of a square foundation 
that measures 3.80 m. by 3.60 m. Just above this a grass-grown ridge of the 
ground may indicate the line of the Roman branch road or the old Volscian 
main road for some distance to the east. 

4 
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Most of this wall is of the “‘first polygonal” style; but the last 
stretch just before we reach the Madonna dell’ Appoggio is built 
in the carefully fitted “third polygonal” style, of which we have 
already seen examples in the town wall.! 

At the corner below the Madonna dell’ Appoggio is a projecting 
bastion of “‘quasi-ashlar” rusticated masonry, that may be a 
later addition. It projects for about one metre from the line 
of wall; its width is 5.60 m., its height about 4 m. 

From this corner below the Madonna dell’Appoggio for 200.40 
m., measured along the outside of the mulepath, there are no 
signs of the ancient road; but 
it must have been approxi- 
mately where the mulepath now 
is, as there is no other possible | 
course for it. After this dis- | 
tance, there are seen in the | 
mulepath considerable remains ] 
of the ancient pavement, made 
of large, carefully fitted poly- 
gonal blocks of limestone (Fig. 
10,8; Fig. 11). The first piece 
is 3 m. in length. The next, a 
well-preserved piece, 12.70 m. |g 
farther on, is 35.50 m. in length 
and 2.40 m. in width. Ata 
distance of 14.20 m. from this, 
around a slight curve, is a third | 
curving piece, 20 m. in length. 
As previously stated,’ it is un- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


certain whether or not this is 
the pavement mentioned in the Ficure 11.—PavemMEeNntT or ANCIENT 
Republican inscription found at Roap To Setia (Fig. 10, 9) 

the Acquaviva. 

From the end of this last piece of pavement signs of the ancient 
road disappear; but 130 m. up the mulepath, and 44 m. below 8. 
Sosio, to which the path makes an abrupt ascent, and at which 
there is a sharp turn, we find a platform of “quasi-ashlar”’ rus- 
ticated masonry that juts out from the upper level of the path 


1 See above, pp. 38, 39, 41. 


2 See above, p. 47. 
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and overlooks its lower level (Fig. 10, 9). The front of this plat- 
form is 9.50 m. in length, and its sides are traceable for 8.90 m. 
and 9.40 m.; its extreme height is 6.50 m. As I have already 
shown, the hypothesis that this is the main gate of the ancient 
town, which extended to this point, is quite false.! Equally false 
is the assumption that this was a tomb, because a sarcophagus 
containing two skeletons was found here.? It is, of course, merely 
a fort commanding the ancient road as it approaches the turn. 

At a distance of 181.50 m. above 8. Sosio I found another bit 
of “quasi-ashlar’’rusticated masonry beneath the outer retain- 
ing wall of the mulepath; it measured 5 m. in length and 1 m. in 
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Other Walls 
FIGURE 12.—PLAN oF REMAINS OF VILLA ABOVE THE 
MADONNA DELL’ Appoaaio (Fig. 10, 11) 


extreme height. This may be a part of the retaining wall for the 
ancient road. 

Between the point last mentioned and the Madonna della 
Pace (Fig. 10, 10) the pavement of the ancient road formerly 
existed, but has now entirely disappeared.? At or near the Ma- 
donna della Pace it must have turned; its probable course from 
there has previously been discussed.‘ 

Along this road, just above the Madonna dell’Appoggio, is 
one other group of remains (Fig, 10, 11); I had no time to study 


1 See above, p. 41. 

2 Lombardini in Not. Scav. 1877, p. 88. 
* Not Scav. l.c. 

above, p. 40. 
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this in detail, but present a rough plan of it, with a brief descrip- 
tion of the different parts (Fig. 12).! It consists of (a) a great re- 
taining wall of polygonal masonry, poorly jointed, but with the 
faces of the blocks smoothed. It is over 50 m. in length; its 
height near one end is 2.90 m. I could not trace a similar re- 
taining wall at the sides of the area, because on the western side 
a modern wall had been built, and on the eastern side the brush 
was too dense to explore successfully. 

It cannot be determined whether this wall dates from the early 
Roman period or is a later imitation, of the same date as the 
other remains on this site.? In any case, during the last century 
of the Republic this terrace became the site of a Roman villa. 
There are first two walls of concrete faced with opus incertum of 
limestone (b,c) that barely project above the ground. The second 
of these walls leads to a slight jog in which is a bit of painted 
stucco, and then to the remains of a circular room with a small 
entrance passage, embedded in the ground (d). The walls of this 
room, which looks like a bathroom or latrina, have a stucco 
paneling, with traces of slate and red coloring. 

Other remains on this level consist of another wall faced with 
opus incertum (e), a finely preserved pavement of opus spicatum 
now used as a threshing floor (f), and what may be a bit of 
ancient terrace wall of polygonal masonry (g). 

Back of these remains the level rises, but, as indicated on the 
plan, the rock has been carefully scarped so as to form a second 
terrace parallel to the front retaining wall; the last wall mentioned 
is in line with the foot of this searped rock. On this higher level 
is a large reservoir with concrete walls (hk), now nearly filled up; 
the northern end of it was covered by stones and earth, so that 
only a part of its length could be measured. 

In 1876 and previous years, along this ancient road, both above 
S. Sosio, and to the north of the turn at the Madonna della Pace, 
near the Ponte della Valle (Fig. 10, 12), various tombs were dis- 
covered. No traces of this necropolis are longer visible.* 

1 The distance of the reservoir h from the other remains was not accurately 
measured, nor could the exact length of the front terrace wall a be determined. 


*Cf. A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 56. 
* Not Scav. 1877, pp. 87-8. In Not Scav. 1880, p. 142, is an account of a 
deposit of ex-votos found to the north of the Ponte della Valle. 
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III. INSCRIPTIONS FROM SETIA 


I have discovered only one fragment of an ancient inscription 
at Sezze that has not been previously published. It is a piece of a 
white marble slab, broken on three sides, 0.12 to 0.14 m. in 
height, 0.155 to 0.17 m. in width, preserved in the garden of Sig. 
Maselli.! The letters are of the second century, 0.02 to 0.025 m. 
in height. It reads: 


VS - EVDE? i.e. Servius (?) Eudemus 
SECVR, Servia (?) Secura 
LICISSIMI 


I give also a description and reading of the inscription regard- 
ing games previously mentioned,? as Tufo, who was the first to 
publish it, gave only a portion of the text. It is fragment of lime- 
stone, broken on all sides, 0.53 m. in height and 0.20 m. in width. 
The letters, of the third century, are 0.05 m. in height. 


ViP i.e., Ivir - 

/ oR | praetori (?) 

P ATR patrono (?) 
H | hic 
CIRC circenses (?) 
NEHIT- dedit 


A study of the published inscriptions has made it possible to 
correct the copies of the Corpus and the Notizie degli Scavi in 
several particulars, as follows: 

C.I.L. X, 6463, broken into two pieces, now lies in a store- 
room of the Farmacia Marella, Via Principe Umberto, 53; it 
dates from the good period. There is a point after AED in line 
2; the C in line 1 and the O in lines 2 and 3 are smaller than the 
other letters in those lines. 

C.I.L. X, 6464 is set into a wall in the upper hall of the Instituto 
Pacifero de Magistris, which has recently become the Munici- 
pio; it has been somewhat damaged since it was seen by the edi- 
tor of the Corpus. It dates from about the third century. I 
could find no point after ET of line 2; the piece of a letter at the 
beginning of line 5 looks. like an M. 


1See above, p. 42 2See above, p. 45. 
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CIL. X, 6466 reads very clearly PACONIVS and not 
PACONIOS in line 1,! and the second stroke of the L does not 
make a very acute angle with the first stroke; the date, there- 
fore, must be later than has been usually assumed. The O is 
smaller than the other letters. 

The letters of C.J.L. X, 6469 are of the same style as those of 
the milestone dating from 105 a.p. that stands beside it; the O 
in SOTERICO is smaller than the other letters. 

C.I.L. X, 6471 is cut near the top of a perpendicular piece of 
rock some 4.50 m. in height, but with the aid of a ladder I was 
able to get a good view of it. The inscription, which is rapidly 
becoming illegible, apparently dates from the late Republic.? 
My transcription is as follows: 

GS 

ASCL EP i} A//S 

2. 

NFP XI//P-XI111 
(line 4 may read IN - ) 


I found C.J.L. X, 6473, which had been known before only from 
manuscript authority, built into the front wall of a house, Vicolo 
dell’Arpia, 2, at the left of the door. It is a slab of limestone, 
broken at either end, measuring 1.30 m. by 0.60 m.; the letters 
are 0.11 to 0.115 m. in height. It dates from the late Republic. 
My transcription is as follows: 

EVEIA—C—F—C—VEVEIO 
PATREI-— 


C.I.L. X, 6476 dates from the late Republic. In line 3 the AE 
forms a ligature, and the last word in line 5 is GVDAE, with the 
AE forming a ligature. 

According to Ephemeris Epigraphica, volume 8, page 157, 
C.I.L. X, 6477 is the same as VI, 19495, and comes from Rome. 
If this is true, it is not clear how it reached Sezze; the members of 
the Zaccheo family, in whose house it has been for some time, 
think that it was found in a garden belonging to them which lay 
below the Tempio di Saturno. In any case, the copy given in 


1 Lombardini, p. 141, had already read PACoNIVS 
?For a fuller description of this inscription, see Lombardini, p. 37; he 
assigns it to the time of Antoninus Pius. 


_ 


SETIA 


C.I.L. X is the correct one. The inscription dates from the third 
century or later. 

The walls into which C.J.L. X, 6478 and Ephemeris Epigraph- 
ica, volume 8, page 157, number 640, are set, have been so covered 
that the inscriptions are no longer visible.! 

The milestone discussed in the Notizie degli Scavi for 1895, 
pages 28 to 31, now stands in the courtyard of the old Municipio. 
I give my reading of it, as it differs materially from that of the 


Notizie: 
IMP-CAESAR 
DIVI NERVAE FIL 
NERVA . TRAIANVS 


AVGVSTVS 
GERMANICVS -DACIC // 
PONTIFEX- MAXIM // 
TRIBVNICIA POTES//// X 
IMP-V-COS-V:- PATER: PATRIAE 
RESTITVENDAM-CVRAVIT 


X Lit 


I have also seen the two fragments given in the Notizie degli 
Scavi for 1907, pages 662-3, which belong to the same inscrip- 
tion. They are built into a stone fence to the left of the mule- 
path which leads through the Piagge Marine district, a short 
distance to the northwest of the rock which bears C.J.L. X, 6471. 
I add my reading for the larger fragment, which is unbroken only 


on the left side: 
L- ANNI-L-L- EROPHIL 


CLODIA:A-L-SALV 
L- ANNI: EROPHILI-L-N 


The letters of the smaller fragment are so corroded that the read- 
ing of the first line as given in the Notizie is very doubtful. The 
inscription dates from the best period. 

I have seen the other inscriptions still existing that are given 
under Setia in the Corpus except C.I.L. X, 6479 and 8398, but 
have no corrections or additions to make. 

1 The second of these inscriptions is given by Lombardini, p. 141, with 


another fragment, not published elsewhere, which I have not found. It reads: 


DE. SVA. PECvNIA | MANEND. CVRAvIT 


im 
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In revisiting Piperno on August 12 and 13, 1912, I found pieces 
of two other inscriptjons that doubtless came from Privernum, 
which I have not recorded in my previous article. The first is 
a piece of white marble in the garden of Don Giulio Bianconi, 
which at some unknown period was cut to form a slab for a 
church altar, 0.305 m. in height and 0.325 m. in width. The 
letters are 0.05 m. in height. The inscription, in Greek, is at the 


top of the slab; 
AKHPIAO 


The other fragment, also of white marble, is in the possession 
of Sig. Jannicola, and was found by him at Piperno Vecchio. It 
is 0.19 m. in height and 0.12 in width; the letters are 0.0325 m. 
in height. The letters remaining belong to the last two lines: 

SO 
vE Rs 


Henry H. ARMSTRONG. 


OBERLIN, OHIO, 
July, 1913. 


1 A.J.A. XIV, 1910,” pp. 318-323 
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WERE OLYMPIC VICTOR STATUES EXCLUSIVELY 
OF BRONZE? 


It has been assumed pretty generally by archaeologists that 
the victor statues set up in the Altis at Olympia were uniformly 
of bronze. Scherer, in his inaugural dissertation De Olympioni- 
carum Statuis, which appeared in 1885, was the first to discuss 
the question fully' and his arguments and conclusions have been 
followed by later investigators. Thus, Dittenberger and Pur- 
gold state unequivocally that these statues were ausnahmslos aus 
Bronze,? and more recently Hitzig and Bliimner, in their great 
commentary on Pausanias, have again pronounced the dictum 
that die Siegerstatuen waren durchweg aus Erz The arguments 
adduced by Scherer and others in defense of the contention seem, 
at first sight, though inferential in character, quite conclusive. 
The main ones are these: In the first place, it has been pointed 
out that the statuaries mentioned by Pausanias in his Victor 
periegesis (VI, 1, 1-18, 7), if they appear at all in Pliny’s Historia 
Naturalis, appear there in the catalogue of bronze founders.‘ 
Secondly, the excavated bases identified as those of victor monu- 
ments, bear foot-prints of bronze statues. Thirdly, actual bronze 
fragments indubitably belonging to the statues of victors were 


1On p. 16 he says: id unum dubitari non potest quin Olympionicarum Statuae 
posteriorum temporum omnes ad unam aeneae fuerint; on p. 17 he again says: 
fier non potest quin existimemus illas statuas omnes ex aere factas fuisse. 

2 Ergebn. von Olympia, Bd. V, Die Inschriften von Olympia, p. 235. 

3 Pausaniae Descriptio Graeciae, 11, 2, p. 530 (note on Paus. VI, 1, 1). 

4 As Hageladas is the first in point of time, who flourished Ol. 70 (see Brunn, 
Die Griech. Kiinstler, I, p. 72), Scherer (p. 17) believed that all the statues from 
his date down, posteriorum temporum, were of bronze; and as Rhoecus and 
Theodorus, the inventors of bronze founding, flourished Ol. 60 (see Brunn, 
op. cit. I, p. 34), he believed that bronze might have been used even up to 
the latter date. 
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found during the excavation of the Altis;! their small number— 
Scherer wrongly thought there were none—is explained on the 
theory that all these statues were of bronze and that they were 
destroyed by the barbarians in their inroads into Greece during 
the Middle Ages, since this metal was especially sought after.? 
Fourthly, the silence of Pausanias as to the materials employed 
in these statues has been used as an argument that they were 
bronze; for in his whole description he mentions the material of 
only two statues, which he describes because of their great antiq- 
uity, special position in the Altis apart from the others (near 
the column of Oenomaus) and the fact that they were made of 
wood.* Furthermore in his book on Achaia there occurs this 
passage in reference to the statue of the victor Promachus set up 
in the gymnasium of Pellene: xai [Ipouaxov] xai eixdvas 
of IleXAnvets tHv pev és & TG 


1 These fragments consist of: 

(a) An inscribed convex piece of bronze, ‘“‘anscheinend vom Schenkel einer 
Bronzestatue herriihrend,” of imperial times; the inscription gives a frag- 
mentary enumeration of various victories: see Jnschr. v. Ol. No. 234. 

(b) A similar fragment of the same period; see Jnschr. v. Ol. No. 235. 

(c) Life-sized portrait head of a boxer; though most writers have referred 
this to the third century B.c., Furtwingler refers it to the end of the fourth, 
to the school of Lysippus; see Ergebn. v. Ol. Textbd. IV (Bronzen), pp. 10, 11 
and Tafelbd. IV, Tafel II, 2, 2a; ef. Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisse, No. 
323. 

(d) A foot of masterly workmanship, ascribed to the end of the third cen- 
tury B.c. by Furtwingler and referred to one of the two statues of Caper, a 
victor of Ol. 142, mentioned by Pausanias VI. 15, 10; see Textbd. IV, p. 11 
and Tafelbd. IV, Taf. III, 3, 3a; ef. Friederichs-Wolters, No. 324. Its posi- 
tion shows that the statue was in great motion and so Furtwiingler ascribed 
it to a victor statue. 

(e) Right arm of a boy victor statue; Textbd. IV, p. 12 and Tafelbd. IV, 
Taf. IV, 5, 5a, and cf. Friederichs-Wolters, No. 325. 

2 Cf. E. Curtius, Peloponnesos, I, p. 85; II, pp. 16 and 96 n. 14; F. Dahn 
‘Die Germanen in Griechenland,’ Arch. Zig. 1882, p. 128 f. 

3 Those of Praxidamas of Aegina who won r#é in O1.59=54B.c., and Rhexibius 
of Opus, who won rayxpérvor in Ol. 61 + 536 B.c.; see Paus. VI, 18, 7. Pausanias, 
i.c., says the statue of Rhexibius was of fig wood, that of Praxidamas of cypress 
wood and so less decayed than the other. We know that cypress wood was 
largely used for the early tava, because of its hardness and durability; e.¢., 
the gilded statue in Ephesus mentioned by Xenophon, Anab. v, 3, 12; Theo- 
phrastus, De Plant. Hist. v. 4, 2, speaks of the durability of cypress; see Hehn, 
Kulturpfl. 6, 277 sq; Bliimner, Technologie, II, p. 257, and ef. Hitzig-Bliim- 
ner, op. cit. II, 2, p. 625. 
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yupvaciw tabrny kai ob xadxod.! From these last words, the 
one in the gymnasium being of stone and not of bronze, it has 
been inferred that all the statues at Olympia were of bronze. 
Besides these principal arguments many others have been 
urged on purely a priori grounds; that since these statues 
stood in the open air, subject to all kinds of weathering, they 
must have been of bronze;? that metal statues would have been 
cheaper and more easily prepared than those of marble;* that 
the later Peloponnesian schools of athletic sculpture, character- 
ized by their predilection for bronze founding, would nowhere 
be more prominently in evidence than at Olympia; etc. 

Thus the case for the use of metals in these statues seéms well 
attested; and, for the reasons given, it cannot be reasonably 
doubted that the vast majority of these victor monuments were 
made of bronze. But that they were not exclusively of bronze, 
and that there were many exceptions to the general rule, can 
actually be proved. Let us consider each of the foregoing argu- 
ments in turn and see whether, in the light of all the accumulated 
evidence, they are as well founded as they seem to be. 

As for the first point, that the statuaries mentioned by Pau- 
sanias appear only in Pliny’s catalogue of bronze founders, we 
must remember that Pausanias himself says‘ he is making only a 
selection of the victor monuments in the Altis, those of the more 
famous athletes; therefore the 192 monuments (of 188 victors) ® 
which he does mention must be a small fraction of the great 
multitude of such monuments in the Altis. Manifestly, there- 
fore, we should not base an argument on the small number 
mentioned, for there must have been many other artists employed 
at Olympia, some of whom might well have been workers in 
marble. Besides, of the statuaries actually named by Pausa- 
nias, many do not appear at all in Pliny’s work; many of these 
may have been exclusively sculptors in stone; and of the names 


1VII, 27, 5. Scherer op. cit. p. 18, n. 4, also adduces a passage of Aristides, 
xara t&v eopx. II, p. 544 (ed. Dindorf), which he thinks points to the ex- 
clusive use of metal for victor statues; it runs: 
olov rov Awptéa . kal wavras, eixdves xadxal; he also refers 
to a passage in Dio Chrysost. Orat. 28, vol. I, p. 320 (ed, Dindorf). 

2 See Scherer, op. cit. p, 18. n. 3; Vischer, Aesthetik, III, § 607, p. 377. 

3See Koehler, Gesam. Schriften, ed. Stephani, VI, p. 345. 

‘VI, 1, 2. 

5For these numbers, see catalogue in Hyde, De Olympionicarum Statuis a 
Pausania commemoratis, Halle, 1903, pp. 3-24. 
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which are mentioned by Pliny, at least six—-Calamis, Canachus, 
Eutychides, Myron, Polycles, Timarchides—appear in the cata- 
logue of bronze workers and also in the list of those who worked 
in marble.! Likewise, in reference to the second argument, that 
the excavated bases show footprints of bronze statues, we must 
admit that only a small fraction of all the bases in the Altis has 
been recovered.’ 

The fact that actual remains of bronze statues have been ex- 
cavated can be met with the fact that remnants of marble statues 
have also been found; and it does not seem reasonable, in the 
light of all the evidence adduced by Treu, Furtwingler, and 
others, to reject these as fragments of actual victor statues.* 

The reticence of Pausanias as to the material used in these 
statues is in accordance with his general custom, for he very 
rarely mentions the materials of monuments, and only where 
bronze and stone or other materials stand close together in a 


1 Pliny differentiates carefully between ars sculptura (i.e. sculpture in stone) 
and ars statuaria (i.e. in bronze): thus Bk. XXXIV of the Hist. Nat. is con- 
cerned with the latter, Bk. XXXVI with the former. In XXXVI, 15, he says 
sculptura is the older and that bronze statuary began with Phidias in Ol. 83= 
448-445 B.c., a statement inconsistent with XXXIV, 83, where he speaks of 
Theodorus (middle or second half of the sixth century B.c.) as casting a like- 
ness of himself in bronze. But it is well known that Pliny in his long work 
quotes from a variety of sources, without attempting to reconcile them. 

2 Not one fifth of the victors mentioned by Pausanias are known to us through 
these bases: cf. Hyde, A.J.A. XI, 1907, p. 413, n. 1. 

3 I append a brief list of these fragments from Treu’s work, Die Ergebn. v. 
Ol. Text Bd. III (Bildwerke von Olympia) and Tafelbd. III: a and b; two life- 
sized archaic helmeted heads, ascribed to statues of hoplite victors; A, Tafelbd. 
III, Taf. VI, 1-4, Textbd. p. 29 f., to which Treu refers several other fragments, 
i.e. shield and arm, with a Phrixus and ram on it (Taf. VI, 5-6, and fig. 30 
in Textbd.); shield fragment, with Siren’s wing on it (Texthbd. fig. 31), frag- 
ment of shield edge (Texthbd. fig. 32), and right foot (Tafel VI, 7-8, Textbd. 
p. 31). B, Tafel VI, 9-10, Textbd. p. 31 f., cf. Furtwiingler, Preuss. Jahrb. 
LI, p. 382, and Sammi. Sabouroff, p. 5, n. 4; Flasch, in Baumeister’s Denkmdler 
II, p. 1104 V; R. Forster, Das Portrdt in der griech. Plastik, p. 22, n. 5, ete. 

c, d, e, fragments of statues of boy victors: c=trunk with left upper leg 
: life-size; see Tafel, LVI, 2, Textbd. p. 216, No. 241: Furtwiingler, (50 Berliner 
Winckelmanns Programm, p. 147), despite the size and material, ascribed this 
fragment to a boy victor, likewise Treu, Textbd., p. 216; Treu and Furtwangler 
both refer it to the fifth century B.c., and to Peloponnesian work; d=breast, 
half life-size, Tafel LVI. 3; e=upper parts of legs, { life-size, Tafel LVI, 4. 

Besides these, Treu adduces the fragments of four different boy statues, less 
than life-size; Textbd., p. 216, n. 4, and Fig. 242; a=buttocks; b=right upper 
leg; c= upper leg bent; d=upper arm bent at elbow. 
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circumscribed area, as, for instance, in enumerating the various 
monuments in the Heraeum at Olympia.t And so the only 
inference we should draw from Pausanias’ statement about the 
statue of Promachus is that this particular statue of a victor at 
Olympia was of bronze; we are not justified in going any further. 
Besides the stone statue of Promachus in Pellene, we have act- 
ual notices of marble statues of Olympic victors outside Olym- 
pia, as that of Arrachion at Phigaleia,? and that of Agias, by 
Lysippus, at Delphi.’ If they existed outside Olympia, there 
is no reason why they could not have existed in the Altis also. 
Many of the older statues, like that of Arrachion just mentioned, 
conformed to the ‘ Apollo” type;* and doubtless many of these 
at Olympia were of marble. And the evidence for bringing the 
beautiful marble head found at Olympia, and usually called a 
youthful Heracles, into connection with the statue of the Acar- 
nanian boxer Philandridas by Lysippus, mentioned by Pausa- 
nias (VI, 2, 1), seems conclusive.® 

The argument that stone statues were intended to be placed 
under cover, while bronze ones were to stand in the open air, is 
good in principle, though the rule was everywhere broken by 
exceptions too numerous to mention. That metal statues 
would be cheaper than marble must also be questioned.? We 
know that in consequence of the expense involved in setting up 
statues in the Altis, an expense which had to be borne either by 


1'V, 17, 3; here he enumerates images of ivory and gold, the marble Hermes 
of Praxiteles, an Aphrodite in bronze, ete. Similarly in II, 17, 6, he mentions 
dedications of different materials in the Heraeum of Argos; in I, 26, 3 he men- 
tions a bronze statue of Olympiodorus at Delphi dedicated by Phocias, but 
says nothing of the material of one at Athens, where most of the offerings were 
marble; in I, 28, 1 he speaks of a “bronze” dedication of Cylon on the 
Acropolis. 

2?VIII, 40, 1. I have discussed this statue in A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, 2, pp. 
156 ff. ‘The Oldest Dated Victor Statue.’ 

* For the statue of Agias at Delphi—he was also an Olympic victor—see 
Hyde, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass'n. XLII, 1912, p. 58; also article ‘Lysippus as a 
worker in Marble,’ A.J.A. 1907, 4, pp. 396-416. 

‘Cf. Hyde, article in A.J.A. 1914, just mentioned. 

5See Hyde, ‘Lysippus as a Worker in Marble’ already mentioned. 

§ E.g. at Olympia, the Victory of Paeonius in marble stood in the space east 
of the Temple of Zeus; See Tafelbd. III, Taf. XLVI—XLVIII and II, Taf. 
XCIII (basis); Textbd. II p. 153-5; cf. Paus. V, 26,1. The bronze Aphro- 
dite stood inside the Heraeum, Paus. V, 17, 3. 

7™See Treu, Textbd. III, p. 216. 
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the victors themselves or their friends or city-states, many con- 
tented themselves with setting up small bronze statues, numbers 
of which have been found at Olympia. That they were common 
elsewhere is shown by the countless athlete statuettes—especially 
discoboli—in all European museums.' For the same reasons of 
economy, victors would choose instead of bronze the less durable 
and cheaper stone, as we saw in the case of Promachus and 
Arrhachion, or even wood, as in the case of Praxidamas and 
Rhexibius. Still others—especially boy victors—would set up 
small marble statues, two-fifths to two-thirds life size, as the 
fragments of the seven examples collected by Treu and already 
enumerated prove. 

Thus we see that the contention that the victor statues at 
Olympia were exclusively of bronze, in the light of the evidence 
here collected, must be given up. 

WaLTER WoopsurN Hype 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

1 Cf. Furtwingler, Textbd. IV (Bronzen von Ol.), pp. 21-2: Fiinfzigstes Ber- 
liner Winckelmanns Programm, p. 147: Reisch, Griech. Weigeschencke, p. 39. 
Furtwiingler enumerates several such bronze fragments found at Olympia; 
Textbd. IV, p. 21 f., Nos. 57, 59, 63, Tafelbd. Taf. Vl and VIII. Reisch (op. 
cit.) enumerates as examples in European museums, the ““Tux’sche Bronze’’ of 
a hoplite victor (described by Hauser, Jb. Arch. I. II, p. 95 f.); the statuette 
of a rais xéAns from Dodona, (see Karapanos, Dodone, Pl. XIII. 1); for discoboli 
see Sacken-Kenner, Die Antiken Bronzen im Kais. Miinzcabinet in Wien, Taf. 
35, 1; 37, 4. 
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AN INSCRIBED TOMB AT BEIT JIBRIN 


The modern village of Beit Jibrin lies about midway on the 
route leading from Jerusalem to Gaza. It is the successor of 
the ancient Mareshah (Greek, Marissa) whose site was close at 
hand. Many remains bear witness to the important part that 
this locality has played in the history of the Shephélah from the 
earliest times. In 1902 Dr. John P. Peters and Dr. Hermann 
Thiersch discovered here two remarkable painted tombs, one of 
which, at least, belonged to members of a Sidonian colony that 
lived at Marissa during the third and second centuries B.c.! 

In May, 1913, I chanced upon another tomb in the immediate 
neighborhood that seems to belong to the same period. At the 
time I was in search of an additional painted tomb that was 
reported to have been recently unearthed and rifled by the 
natives.* Being unable to gain any information as to its where- 
abouts from local guides I began a systematic examination of 
the many tombs adjacent to the so-called “Tomb of the Musi- 
cians,”’ one of those discovered by Dr. Peters and Dr. Thiersch. 
Nothing of interest was met with until we reached a point on 
the hillside above the main valley, about one hundred yards 
beyond the last named tomb. Here, upon crawling through 
a hole under a stone that seemed suspended in a somewhat 
dangerous poise, we suddenly found ourselves in an unusually 
spacious chamber.’ It is cut out of the soft limestone that 
is characteristic of this district and has the form of an oblong 
room with a flat roof, its length being 8.94 m. on the one side, 
and 9.12 m. on the other, while its width ranges from 3.7 m. at 

1A full description of these tombs, and of others discovered at the same 
time, is given in Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa, published by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 1905. 

2 An account of this painted tomb, which was afterwards found, has been 
given in the second number of Art and Archeology, July, 1914. 

3 A limekiln of comparatively recent date will serve for some time as a land- 
mark for locating this tomb, which is about half-way down the hillside below 
the kiln. 
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the front to 3.41 m. at the back. The height is about 2 m. at the 
rear, the only point where measurements are possible because of 
the débris. The marks of the picks and chisels that were used 
in the work of excavation can be seen in the accompanying 
photographs. 

Loculi are cut in all the walls as shown in the diagram (Fig. 
1). There are two in the entrance wall, ten on either side, and 
three at the rear, in all twenty-five. With one exception (16) 
they have the gabled roof that has been found to be character- 
istic of tombs at Beit Jibrin in contrast to the horizontal or arched 
roof that is usual in the case of loculi elsewhere in Palestine. 
Whether 16 was left with a square top for some particular purpose 
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Figure 1.—P.LAn or Toms at Bert 


was not determined. Another peculiarity worthy of note is the 
angle at which loculus 25 diverges. This departure from the 
usual plan may possibly be accounted for by the danger of pene- 
trating a neighboring tomb. The loculi that were measured 
ranged in width from 70 em. to 78 em. at the bottom and 66 cm. 
to 70 cm. at the top, and in height from 1.31 m. to1.43m. The 
excess of height over breadth is another feature that distinguishes 
the loculi of Beit Jibrin. In the first photograph it can be seen 
that they are not cut down to the level of the tomb floor, but to 
that of a bench 50 cm. wide and 40 em. high, that probably extends 
around the entire tomb. Considerable parts of it are now con- 
cealed by débris. Such benches are common to the best executed 
tombs of this type at Jerusalem, Gezer, and Beit Jibrin. In a 
few of the loculi bones were visible, that had been stirred up and 
scattered in the search for antiquities. 


= 
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The top of the flat-linteled door of the tomb is just below the 
ceiling and has a width of about one metre. The entrance is 
so blocked and concealed by débris that its form and that of 
the outer court can be determined only after excavation. The 
material littering the floor of the tomb consists in large measure 
of the fragments of slabs used in closing the loculi. The brown 
clay mortar employed in this connection can be seen in the 
photographs still adhering to the outer edges of some of the 
openings. 

All the inscriptions that could be found are traced with this 
same brown mortar. There are no decorations. After a loculus 
had been closed, it seems to have been the custom for the workmen 
to use the material at hand for recording the name of the departed. 
This was not always done. - So too the length of the inscription 
and the addition of the date of burial were apparently optional, 
unless possibly the eminence of the deceased was the deciding 
factor. The photographs that are here presented are all that it 
was possible to obtain. Otherwise I am dependent in that which 
follows upon such transcriptions as could be hastily made on the 
occasion of two visits. At several important points I have not 
been able to decipher the letters with certainty. 

(1) On the left side-wall as one enters the tomb, over loculus 
3 and extending over 4: 


K LIPCAROYC THC 
Tro Mok poy 


L(?)&(?)p(?) TaBods rHs 


“In the year 117. (The grave) of Sabo the daughter of 
Apollodorus.” 

It seems probable either that the first character is L, or that 
it represents érovs. Possibly the date should be read 197. 
A Sabo, the daughter of Sesmaios and another, described as the 
daughter of Kosnatanos, are mentioned in Tomb I of Dr. Peters 
and Dr. Thiersch.!. Apollodorus was buried in loculus 25 at the 
right of the entrance and may possibly have been the head of the 
family that constructed the tomb (see below). Sabo occurs as 
an Edomite and Nabatean name.* 


1 Loc. cit. pp. 40 and 54. 2 Loc. cit. p. 41. 
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(2) Over loculus 5 (see Fig. 2): 


ETOYC 


AN q 14 


"Erovus et(?)p ’Avridirov rod 


“In the year 115. The grave of Antiphilus the son of Diony- 
sius.”’ 

As can be seen in the photograph the second letter of the date 
is somewhat indistinct. The name Antiphilus was borne by one 


Fieure 2.—InNTeRIOR or Toms 


of the accomplices of Antipater in his plotting against Herod.? 
In the case of the last name the mortar above the apex of the 
loculus has crumbled away and left a gap. I have restored 
according to a probable suggestion of Professor C. C. Torrey of 
Yale. 

! Josephus, Antiq. XVII, 4, 2 ff.; Bell. I, 30, 5 ff. 
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(3) Over loculus 6 (see Fig. 2): 
AWCIBEOY 


“(The grave) of Dositheus.’ 

This name was borne by one of the captains of Judas Macca- 
beus (2 Macc. 12:19, 24), and by other Jews of the same period 
(2 Macc. 12:35; 3 Macc. 1:3; Esther LXX, Ad. 11:1). 

(4) Over loculus 7 (see Fig. 2): 


ANTIOXOY 


“(The grave) of Antiochus.” 

This was a common name in the Hellenistic period. (Cf.1 Mace. 
12:16; 14:22.) 

(5) Over loculus 9: 


BOPAIOAOTOY Bop Aoddrov 


“Tn the year 172. (The grave) of Diodotus.” 

The real name of Trypho, the Syrian usurper who killed Jona- 
than Maccabeus, was Diodotus. 

(6) Over loculus 13 (just discernible at the extreme right of 
Fig. 2): 

++ IAOY 

The rock upon which the left half of the inscription was written 
has broken away. Was a descendant of Antiphilus buried here? 

(7) Over loculus 15: 

A alone could be read. There are faint traces of other letters. 

(8) Over loculus 19: 

Traces of four letters. 

(9) Over loculus 21 (see Fig. 3): 


€Toy As 
YA\ OA wp A 
THE 
"Erou[s] as(?) ‘H(?)Awddpals] Alvéfov](?) 


“In the year 201. (The grave) of Heliodora the daughter of 
Aeneas.” 


= 
= 
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Several letters could not be read with certainty. The name 
Heliodorus occurs twice in the Painted Tombs.! Josephus men- 


Figure 3.—INTERIOR OF TOMB 


tions a Jew bearing the name Aeneas.2? I have here again re- 
stored according to a suggestion of Professor Torrey. 
(10) Over loculus 22 (see Fig. 3): 


C \ WN E(?)cxoviou(?) Lidwvias 


“(The grave) of . . . the Sidonian woman.” 

With this inscription may be compared one that was discov- 
ered by Dr. Peters and Dr. Thiersch: 

(Grave) of Philotion, the Sidonian woman.’ 


(11) Over loculus 25: A tla Wo Aw poy 
vy 
Y 
XAN 


The grave) of Apollodorus.”’ 


Op. cit pp 53 and 64 > Antiq XIV, 10, 22; cf also Acts 9: 33. 
Op. cit. p. 66, inscription 42. 
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Following the name Apollodorus, which makes up the first 
line, there are three additional lines of inscription of which only 
the concluding letters in each instance could be deciphered. 
This name occurs frequently in the Hellenistic period and was 
borne by at least three men who are commemorated in the tombs 
discovered by Dr. Peters and Dr. Thiersch.!' In the present in- 
stance the length of thé inscription, the position of the loculus, 
as well as the statement that Sabo was the daughter of Apollo- 
dorus, point to him as the head of the family that constructed 
the tomb. 

There seems to be little reason to doubt that we have here a 
tomb of the Hellenistic period. Its style, the character of the 
inscriptions, and the names that can be deciphered with cer- 
tainty, all point to this era. 

The only pottery that could be found confirms the conclusion. 
It was the fragment of a long, narrow vase, without handles, 
probably an ointment-vessel. The form is known to be charac- 
teristic of the Hellenistic period.? 

Three of the names as read are those of women. Little is 
indicated to establish family ties between the persons buried in 
the tomb except in the case of Sabo. The distance of her grave 
from that of Apollodorus suggests the use of the intervening 
loculi for other members of the immediate family. 

It is probable that the Seleucidan Era is used here, as is the 
case, for the most part, in the Painted Tombs. The date, 198 
B.Cc., given in connection with the death of Antiphilus (2) is the 
earliest, whereas that of Sabo (1) falls two years later, in 196 B.c. 
(or, on the other reading, 116 B.c.). The date of the death of 
Diodotus, 141 B.c., is that which can be read with greatest cer- 
tainty. Latest of all is the inscription of Heliodora (9) who died 
in 112 B.c. If these renderings are correct we have proof of the 
continued use of the tomb throughout the second century B.c. 
In general this corresponds to the period of the Painted Tombs 
where the extreme dates are 196 B.c. to 119 B.c. in the first in- 
stance, and 188 B.c. to 135 B.c. in the second.’ 

As has been pointed out in the course of the discussion, several 
of the names occurring there are also found here in the present 
tomb. They are written in the same crude script and with the 

1Op. cit. pp. 52, 54, 65, and 71. 

2 Cf. Macalister, The Excavations of Gezer, Vol. II, p. 215, h, 10. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 76-80. 
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same brown mortar that was used there to some extent for a like 
purpose. These facts, together with the description of one 
woman as a Sidonian, make it probable that the tomb belonged 
to a circle of the same Sidonian colony, whose chief, Apollophanes, 
was buried in Painted Tomb I. This colony was doubtless 
planted in Marissa while Egypt was dominant in Palestine. 
The construction of the tomb may well have taken place toward 
the close of the third century B.c.! 
WaRREN J. MOULTON. 


BanGor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


1 Cf. op. cit. pp. 12 and 13. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOG- 
ICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 29-31, 1914 


Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its sixteenth 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa., and at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, December 
29, 30 and 31, 1914, in conjunction with the American Philo- 
logical Association and the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. Six sessions for the reading of papers were held and at 
an evening meeting two addresses on archaeological subjects 
were delivered. The abstracts which follow weré, with one 


exception, furnished by the authors. 


TurEspay, DECEMBER 29. 3 P.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the American Anthropological 
Association in the University Museum, Philadelphia. 


1. Professor Hiram Bingham, of Yale University, Results of 
Investigations Concerning the History of Machu Picchu. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Professor Alfred M. Tozzer, of Harvard University, The 
Work of the International School of Archaeology and Ethnology in 
Mexico, for 1913-1914. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

3. Professor George Hempl, of Stanford University, The 
Origin of Alphabetical Writing in Mediterranean Lands. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 


4. Mr. H. J. Spinden, of the Museum of Natural History, 
New York, Nahua Influence in Salvador and Costa Rica. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 71 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XIX (1915) No. 1. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 9.30 A.M. 

Session at Haverford College. 

1. Professor P. V. C. Baur, of Yale University, The Attic 
Red Figured Vases in the Stoddard Collection of Greek and Etruscan 
Vases, Yale University. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

2. Dr. L. D. Caskey, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
A Chryselephantine Statuette of the Minoan Snake Goddess in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, read by Professor G. H. Chase. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 

3. Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Princeton University, 
A Ptolemaic Inscription in Toronto. 

This inscription was found a few years ago in the Faydm, Egypt, and is 
now in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology in Toronto. The circum- 
stances connected with its discovery are unknown to us. It is a rectangular 
fragment of marble inscribed with nine lines of letters of the best Ptolemaic 


period. Each line consists of the name of a Greek and an adjective indicating 
his nationality. The text is as follows: 


*Eziuaxos * AOnvatos 
Tatpwr *Axapvav 
Atowy 
KXerrouaxos ‘Pddsos 

Pirwvixos Boo ropirns 
Atovveddwpos 

MortAnvaios 


Mo[Alraydlplas Blooxlopirns 


On epigraphical grounds the inscription would be dated between the begin- 
ning of the Ptolemaic dynasty and 260 B.c. To this period belongs an Athenian 
of the name of Epimachus who under Demetrius was engineer of the siege- 
works against Rhodes in 305-4. There was a Tauron, a toxarch, in the army 
of Alexander who was personally known to Ptolemy, afterwards king of 
Egypt. Both Epimachus and Tauron could have joined the royal forces of 
Ptolemy in Egypt to look after the organization of troops of soldiers and 
workmen and the construction of the many great works of war and peace. 
We know also of a certain Lyson who was a contemporary of these men in 
Egypt. On a Bosporite inscription of this same period we find the name 
Molpagoras. These coincidences of time and nativity prove nothing conclu- 
sively, yet it scarcely seems possible that they are accidental. The form 
of the ethnic Boozopirns is probably the correct classical form. It seems 
likely that the inscription was originally part of a large votive stele erected 
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in honor of some god or of the reigning Ptolemy, Soter or Philadelphus. The 
names are doubtless those of soldiers and engineers in the royal service settled 
on homesteads in the military colony of the Faydm. 


4. Professor A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton, N. J., Ancient 
Orientation from Babylon to Rome. 


The direction in which one faced in a religious ceremony was an important 
part of all ancient rituals, but especially so among the Etruscans and Romans. 
Scholars have found such apparent contradictions among ancient authors, 
some speaking of an orientation toward the south, others toward the east, 
or north, or west, that no solution has been thought possible. 

The author’s solution is as follows: Every nation had three orientations, 
each one for a specific purpose. One was for consulting the signs of the gods 
in the heavens; the second was for worshipping the gods on the earth; the 
third was for paying reverence to the dead and the gods of the underworld. 
The primary orientation was that concerning the heavens. In this particular 
the ancient world divided itself into two groups. The first group consulted 
the heavens while facing toward the south. This group included the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Persians, Etruscans, Italic races and Romans. The 
second group faced in the opposite direction, toward the north. This was 
the custom in India and in Greece and probably in China. Each group had 
also the other two orientations; but with an important difference. As the 
East was for all nations the source of life and alJl good things, it was the side 
of good fortune. As it was on the left-hand side of Babylonians, Romans, 
and their group, for all these people luck was associated with the left hand. 
With us, who are the intellectual children of Greece, luck is universally asso- 
ciated with the right hand. With the Romans, therefore, the left side was the 
post of honor. Such a principle of arrangement has important bearings 
on archaeology and art and helps to distinguish between Etruscan, Greek, 
and Roman works. It lasted even into the Middle Ages and makes it possible 
to distinguish works stylistically identical. 


5. Professor W. W. Hyde, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Were Olympic Victor Statues Exclusively of Bronze? 

This paper is published in this number of the JouRNAL, pp. 
57-62. 

6. Professor A. T. Clay of Yale University, A New Dynastic 


Tablet Found at Larsa. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 2.30 P.M. 


1. Dr. A. 8. Cooley, of Lehigh University, A Visit to Carthage 
and Dougga (Thugga). 
No abstract of this paper was received. 
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2. Professor Charles R. Morey, of Princeton University, 
An Early Sarcophagus of the Sidamara Type from Sardis. 
This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 


JOURNAL. 


3. Mr. John Shapley, of the American Academy in Rome, 
Decorative Elements of Early Mosaics. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


4. Mr. William H. Goodyear, of the Museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute, Architectural Refinements in English Cathedrals. 


Since the year 1895, inclusive, the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute has 
conducted a research under the direction of the speaker, relating to asym- 
metries and refinements in mediaeval architecture. The material of the 
research consists partly of measured plans, sections and elevations, partly 
of recorded measurements, and partly of photographs. Of the latter some 
800 are now extant in enlargements varying in size from 16 x 21 to 40 x 56 in. 
Up to the month of June, 1914, observations in Great Britain had been of 
extremely limited character. The following observations represent about 
four weeks’ work in England and Ireland, but in the latter country only the 
cathedrals of Dublin were examined. The observations in England related 
partly to horizontal curves in plan, and partly to the widening refinement, 
under which term is understood an outward recession of the piers of the nave, 
giving an attenuated horseshoe form to the nave. Sometimes the piers are 
inclined outward in straight lines from the pavement up to the springing of the 
vaulting. Sometimes the piers are perpendicular to the arcade capitals, and 
the vaulting shafts incline outwards in straight lines from that point. Some- 
times the vertical lines lean outward in curves or in bends, which have the opti- 
cal effect of curvature. The purpose of this refinement appears to be to give 
an effect of spaciousness to the upper nave, and partly to obtain that optical 
interest which is inherent in a delicate horseshoe form, as distinct from the 
uniformity and monotony of parallel straight lines. The following cases in 
curvature of plan have been observed: In St. John’s at Chester there are 
curves in plan in the triforium string-course and connected surfaces of about 
8 inches deflection to a side, concave to the nave. These curves are found in 
very delicate degree in the alignment of the bases of the piers, and are increased 
in an upward direction by outward inclinations of the piers, which are deli- 
cately graded in increasing amount from each end’ of the nave toward the 
centre. The measurements and various proofs of constructive purpose have 
been published in the J. B. Archit: of July 25, and are repeated in the paper 
here presented. The nave of Chichester Cathedral is an interesting instance 
of S-shaped curves in plan, similar to those which are found in Saint Ouen at 
Rouen, and in Notre Dame at Paris. The choir of St. Bartholomew’s in Lon- 
don also shows constructive curves in plan, which are convex to the centre of 
the choir, and are especially pronounced at the height of the triforium string- 
course. The following instances of the widening refinement have been 
observed, and most of them have been photographed—widening in straight 
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lines with piers resting on perpendicular pedestal, Temple Church, London; 
widening in straight lines from the pavement up, Temple Church, Bristol, 
Chichester Cathedral, Tewskbury Cathedral; widening refinement, with piers 
perpendicualr to the capitals, and vaulting shafts inclined outward in straight 
lines, Christ Church, Dublin, north side (the south side has been rebuilt); 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, as far as the nave is concerned (there are vertical curves 
in the crossing piers); Southwark Cathedral, London, widening refinement 
in vertical curves or bends, having the optical effect of curvature, Canterbury 
Cathedral, Lichfield Cathedral, Durham Cathedral. The choir of Peter- 
borough Cathedral has a widening refinement which is not found in the nave. 
This is also true of Rochester. It may be considered certain that a much 
larger number of instances than those which are mentioned exist in the United 
Kingdom, as a relatively small number of cathedrals and churches have been 
examined. The observation of these cases of horizontal curvature in plan 
make it highly probable that wider observations would develop the existence 
of a larger number of cases. 

The following cathedrals have been observed as destitute of such refine- 
ments: Cathedrals of Chester, Salisbury, Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, Worces- 
ter, York and Lincoln. 


5. Mr. Philip B. Whitehead, of the American Academy in 
Rome, John Capgrave, a Mediaeval Pilgrim in Rome. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


6. Professor Karl P. Harrington, of Wesleyan University, 
The Ruins of Thibilis. 


Thibilis (the modern name is Annonna), though not of superlative interest, 
among the ancient Roman cities of Africa, and though not on the railroad, is 
well worth a visit, and may be reached by a pleasant walk south from Ham- 
man-Khoutin. The Aguae Thibilitanae of the Romans, near the station, 
are of more than boiling temperature, and still much frequented. The ter- 
races look like those at the Yellowstone. Many Roman remains are placed 
in the garden square of the hotel. 

Thibilis itself is situated on a lonely hill, 2300 feet above sea level, with 
deep valleys on three sides, and there are no modern habitations. The French 
excavations begun in 1905 are yet incomplete. Much of the centre of the city 
has been uncovered, revealing on the whole a rather late and not highly artistic 
style of construction. Yet an honorary inscription to Hadrian of the year 
120 or 121 shows that the city flourished in the best period. 

Prominent among the ruins already brought to light are the noteworthy 
double gate at the south side of the city, the forum, much of the pavement 
of which has been removed, the north farm gate, the double market gate of 
two low arches, the private houses towards the east, and the large public 
building (church or basilica) east of the forum. 

In the houses fine materials are often used, even alabaster in the pavement, 
probably obtained from the neighboring mountains. Late reconstructions 
sometimes present interesting examples of the misuse of earlier art or archi- 
tecture, as for example in the north street. A large inverted capital in the 
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public building indicates an excellent style of art. Probably many similar 
capitals, with their columns, were taken away for use in mediaeval cities. 
The northwest part of the city is little excavated, and further excavation 
should yield interesting results. 


7. Professor Karl P. Harrington, of Wesleyan University, 
The Votive Deposit at Ponte di Nona. 


The thank-offering ex-volo for escape from disease or calamity was a well- 
recognized institution among both Greeks and Romans, and has survived 
in many forms to modern times, especially in the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Catholic churches (cf. Hor. Car. 1, 5, 13; A. P. 20; Juv. 12, 27; Tib. 1, 3, 27) 
e.g., Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde at Marseilles. Typical examples in modern 
times may be seen in the little church of S. Antonio at Tivoli. These ex-votos 
might be an object originally concerned in the disaster or peril, a tablet record- 
ing it by words or illustrations, or a model of person or thing concerned, 
particularly of a diseased member supposedly healed. Thousands of such 
models, usually of terra-cotta, have been found in such places as Cnidus, 
Delphi, the Tiber island, and Veii; (cf. Not. Scav. 1889, p. 62). Such a deposit 
has been recently opened at the Ponte di Nona on the splendidly preserved 
Via Praenestina, a road much frequented for religious purposes. Excavations 
on the site revealed very meagre remains of the temple, and gave no indication 
of the divinity to whom it was consecrated. Very likely it was a divinity 
of healing supposed to be connected with a magnesian spring near by (cf. 
Not. Scav. 1912, p. 199, Preller* 2, p. 144). 

The two circular favissae opened in the excavations must be only a small 
part of the deposit, as the temple was evidently frequented for several hundred 
years, in republican and imperial times. 

Samples picked up there in 1913 show: 1. They were hung up by holes 
on pegs or hooks. 2. Profiles and full faces were used. 3. The clay varies 
much; so there was no monopoly in supplying the models. 4. They repre- 
sent widely different artistic merit. 5. Painting of flesh, hair and eye was 
practised. 6. Deformed members are sometimes represented, suggesting 
that the model may have been deposited before healing took place, in faith 
that it would come later. Further excavations are desirable. 


8. Mr. A. Kingsley Porter, of New York, The Art of Bene- 
detto, called Antelami, in Relation to the Development of Sculpture 
in Lombardy in the XII Century. 


The history of twelfth century sculpture in Lombardy begins with Gug- 
lielmo, who worked upon the cathedral of Modena from 1099 to 1106, and 
upon the cathedral of Cremona from 1107 to 1117. He established an artistic 
tradition which prevailed almost unbroken for three quarters of a century. 
His most famous pupil is Nicold, who has left works at Sagra S. Michele, in 
the cathedrals of Piacenza, Ferrara and Verona and at S. Zeno of Verona. 
His most gifted followers, however, were the unnamed sculptors who worked 
at Castell’Arquato and Carpi. The school of Guglielmo was brushed aside 
by Benedetto, who inaugurated an entirely different artistic tradition. 
Benedetto was not only a sculptor but an architect, and to him we owe the 
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design of the baptisteries of Serravalle and Parma. His work, far finer than 
that of the school of Guglielmo, seems to be inspired by French models. His 
earliest signed work is the Deposition in the Parma cathedral. He worked 
subsequently at Borgo S. Donnino, and in the baptistery of Parma. The influ- 
ence of Benedetto was far-reaching, but unlike Guglielmo he did not found a 
successful school. His genius, like that of Michelangelo, destroyed pre- 
existing traditions without leaving a new school worthy of taking their place. 


This paper is to be published in full in this JourNAL. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 8 P.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the American Philological 
Association. The following archaeological papers were read: 

1. Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard University, The 
Painted Pottery of Sardis. 

See A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 432-437. 


phia, Notes on Two Vases in the University Museum. 


2. Dr. Edith H. Hall, of the University Museum, Philadel- 


An early black-figured amphora formerly in the possession of Tewfik Pasha 
of Egypt, corresponds as regards shape, style, and all technical details with 
the amphora, No. 587, in the Pinakothek, Munich. The latter is assigned to 
the workshop of the Phineus cylix, and the style and technique of the Phila- 
delphia amphora agree so closely with those of the Wiirzburg vase, that it 
too may be safely assigned to the same workshop. 

A red-figured cylix published in the Transactions of the Department of Arch- 
aeology of the University of Pennsylvania, Il, pp. 144-146 and in the Museum 
Journal for December, 1913, p. 162, is decorated on the interior with the 
figure of a nude youth carrying a pig and an object of ritual the identity of 
which has been much discussed. This object appeared at first to be of the 
same shape and size as the Cretan “horns of worship,”’ but when the vase was 
cleaned its contours proved to be the same as those of the three-pronged objects 
which appear frequently on vases decorated with scenes of sacrifice. Such 
objects have been oftén called sacrificial baskets but they should rather be 
regarded as satrificial loaves. The shape, which at first sight seems fantastic 
for a loaf, is entirely in accord with literary tradition in regard to cakes and 
loaves for sacrifice. The é85ou0s Bods with two horns and the povdudados or 
cake with one boss may be cited as analogies for this cake with three prongs. 

Four bronzes from a tomb in Corneto, long called horseshoes (A.J.A. 
1902, pp. 398-403) are in realtity the bronze cheek-pieces or guards for iron 
bits. An iron bar found in the same tomb with them exactly fits the piece 
of corroded iron which is lodged in the central hole of one of them. This 
piece of iron, far too large for a nail to fasten a shoe, is half of a snaffle bit. The 
masses of corroded iron on the outside are clearly the iron rings to which 
the reins were attached. The spikes on the inner surface of these guards may 
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be compared with those on an Egyptian bit of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
dynasty, published in the Annales du service des antiquités de V Egypte, XI, 
1912, p. 283. 


3. Professor Gordon J. Laing, of the University of Chicago» 
The Dedicants of the Sacred Inscriptions of the City of Rome. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


4. Professor Elizabeth H. Haight, of Vassar College, The 
Myth of Cupid and Psyche in Ancient Art. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


5. Professor Clarence Ward, of Rutgers College, The Place 
of Reims Cathedral in Mediaeval Art. 


An attempt was made to show, first, that historically Reims is of pre-eminent 
importance as the “‘ National Cathedral” of France; second, that architec- 
turally it ranks first among the cathedrals completed in the Middle Ages in 
the unity and proportion of its design, in the quality and strength of its con- 
struction, in the beauty of its fagade, and in the form of its buttresses, pinna- 
cles and possibly of its window tracery; third, that it rivals Chartres in the 
amount of its sculpture and surpasses it in the variety and beauty shown in 
the three distinct styles to be found on its walls, styles which not only link 
Reims to all the other great French cathedrals, but also connect the cathedral 
sculpture of France with that of Germany. In this respect its place in medi- 
aeval art cannot be over-estimated; fourth, that its ancient glass ranks 
( possibly we shall now have to say ranked) with that of Bourges and Chartres 
as the finest glass of the thirteenth century. 

In size Reims is inferior to Amiens and Cologne, and in the interior it is less 
pleasing than a number of Gothic cathedrals. But when a full summary is 
made of the points in which it excels, and those in which it is surpassed by 
contemporary churches, Reims will be found yielding to none (unless perhaps 
to Amiens) the first place in mediaeval art. If it had its contemplated spires, 
as it may possibly have had before the fire of 1481, there could be no question 
of its superiority. That such a church should have been injured in the present 
war is most regrettable. It is to be hoped that the wound inflicted may some 
day be healed by a united effort upon the part of the whole Christian world. 


TuurspAy, DECEMBER 31. 9.30 A.M. 
Joint Session of the Institute and the American Philological 
Association. The following archaeological papers were read: 
1. Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Two Unpublished Vase Illustrations from Homer. 


The Greek artist was never a mere illustrator, but in the writer's collection 
are two Greek vases which illustrate in a general way passages in Homer— 
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one the Circe story, the other the stealing of the horses of Rhesus. The 
first is a Cabiric vase from Boeotia, dating from the end of the fifth or the 
beginning of the fourth century B.c., on which the subject is treated in a 
manner characteristic of vases of this class. The painting is done in a brown- 
ish-black varnish, and the drawing of the figures of Circe and Odysseus is 
intentionally rude to produce actual caricature. The loom is here shown in 
considerable detail. There are a number of other Cabiric vases on which the 
Circe story is portrayed—an unpublished one in Boston, belonging to Professor 
Hoppin, one in the British Museum, one in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
and an unpublished vase in Chicago—and the popularity of the theme may 
possibly be explained by the scholium to Book I, line 916, of the Argonautica 
of Apollonius of Rhodes, which says that Odysseus and Agamemnon were 
initiated into the rites of the Cabiri. The spirit of caricature is apparent in 
most Cabiric vases, and another favorite subject is the battle of the pigmies 
and the cranes, a fact which may be accounted for by Herodotus’ statement 
(3,37) that the Cabiri themselves were represented as pigmies. A score or 
more of slides were shown on the screen, representing Cabiric vases in America 
and Europe which have comic pictures that are perhaps actual reproductions 
of burlesque performances connected with the worship of the Cabiri. There 
are caricatures not only of the Circe story and of pigmies, but of Perseus 
and Medusa, Bellerophon and the Chimaera, Chiron and Peleus, the Judg- 
ment of Paris, the Olympian deities, Cadmus’ fight with the dragon (reminding 
one of Siegfried’s combat with Fafner), dance-performances and acrobatic 
“stunts” on three-legged tables (which probably have nothing to do with the 
origin of the Greek drama, but remind one of Hippocleides’ doings in Hor, 
vi, 129), foot-races, duels between warriors armed with shields and spears, 
banquets, wedding-scenes, etc. Many of these vases are still unpublished, 
and the writer expects to publish an article on Cabiric vases and caricature 
in Greek art. 

The second vase is a red-figured hydria which illustrates the story of Rhesus, 
and which is of especial importance because its provenience is known to be 
Athens, thus showing the Attic origin of this scene, which occurs also on later 
vases in Trieste and Naples about which there are many erroneous statements 
in the books. From various evidence it would appear that this Attic vase 
goes back to the time of Euripides, and it is probable that the story was a 
favorite with the Athenians in the latter half of the fifth century, even if the 
tragedy which has survived under the title of Rhesus be thought to be later. 
It also shows that Greek art was perfectly familiar with the idea of copying. 
There are some fifteen or twenty similar cases of the copying or repetition of 
the same scene on vases, which makes very misleading the statement of various 
authors to the effect that there is no practical identity of design or scene in 
Greek art. When the Rhesus vase is published, the writer will discuss the 
whole subject of ancient copying of scenes on Greek vases. 


2. Professor George Hempl, of Stanford University, Minoan 
Seals and their Greek Speech. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 
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3. Professor A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton, N. J., The 
Origin of Hermes and the Caduceus. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


4. Professor James M. Paton, of Cambridge, Mass., Notes 
on the Later History of the Erechtheum. 


In this paper the attempt was made to determine the condition and sur- 
roundings of the Erechtheum during the period before the Venetian occupation 
in 1687, by an examination of later drawings, in part unpublished, and a 
comparison of their evidence with the narratives of travellers who visited 
Athens in the seventeenth century. It appeared that the temple, which had 
earlier been transformed into a Christian church, became a Turkish dwelling. 
The alterations then made included the walling up of the north and south 
porticoes, and the building of an addition along the north side. Before the 
arrival of the Venetians the north porch had become a powder magazine, 
and it continued to serve the same purpose until the Greek Revolution. After 
the Venetian siege the rest of the building which seems to have suffered con- 
siderably was abandoned and sank into ruin. 


5. Dr. Edward Robinson, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, A New Acquisition in the Classical Department 
of the Metropolitan Museum. 

No abstract of this paper was received. An article on the 
bronze statue recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 
will appear in a later number of the JouRNAL. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31. 3 P.M. 


1. Mr. G. C. Pier, of New York, The Temple of Hiraizumi, 


Japan. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Dr. Esther B. Van Deman, Associate of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution in Rome, The Velia in the Time of Nero. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


3. Professor George H. Edgell, of Harvard University, A 
Newly Acquired Sienese Painting in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge. 


The purpose of this paper was to describe two panels, in the Fogg Museum 
at Cambridge, Mass., representing the Annunciation. The panels have been 
attributed by Mr. Berenson, Mr. F. Mason Perkins, and Professor Venturi 
to the Sienese master Andrea Vanni. Though mentioned at different times 
by all these critics, the panels have never adequately been published, and no 
notice has been taken of them officially since they arrived in this country. 
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At one time in the possession of Count Fabio Chigi in the Saracini palace 
at Siena, the panels were sold, and eventually found their way to New York, 
where they were purchased by the Society of Friends of the Fogg Museum 
as an addition to the Museum Collection. Albeit Vanni was an humble mas- 
ter, he is not without importance in the history of art, and the Fogg Museum 
panels are excellent examples of his style. America is, therefore, enriched 
by one more example of the fine art of the Sienese trecento, and especially by a 
direct reflection of the great Annunciation, by Simone Martini, now in the 
gallery of the Uffizi. 


4. Miss Georgiana G. King, of Bryn Mawr College, French 
Figure Sculpture on Some Early Spanish Churches. 

This paper wiil be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


5. Mr. Richard Offner, of the University of Chicago, The 
Long Panels of Piero di Cosimo. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


6. Mr. F. R. Elder, of Hanover, Ill., Prayers to the Dead in 
the Early Church. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


7. Mr. Francis A. Cunningham, of Merchantville, N. J., 
Daonos and the Babylonian God Ea. 

The writer argued that the sixth name in the list of antediluvian kings 
given by Berosus should have been written Atovos, and that it stands for the 
god Ea. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31. 8.30 P.M. 
Joint Session of the Institute and the American Philological 
Association in Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 


1. Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard University, A mer- 
ican Excavations at Sardis, 1913-14. 


See A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 425-437. 

2. Mr. Langdon Warner, Purposes and Problems of the Pro- 
posed American School in Peking. 

The following papers were read by title: 


1. Mr. William H. Holmes, of the National Museum, Wash- 


ington, The Place of Archaeology in Human History. 
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2. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, Some 


Italian Renaissance Sculptures in Princeton. 


3. Mr. Sidney Fiske Kimball, of the University of Michigan, 
Thomas Jefferson and the Origins of the Classical Revival in 


America. 


4. Professor Mitchell Carroll, of the Archaeological Institute 
of America, Paul Bartlett’s Pediment Group, “ Peace Protecting 
Genius,” for the House Wing of the National Capitol. 

No abstracts of these papers were received. 
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NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


WituraM N. Bares, Editor 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1913.—In Cl. J. X, 1914-1915, pp. 99-105 and 147- 
154, G. H. CHase reviews the progress of classical archaeology during 1913. 

BULGARIA.—Recent Archaeological Work.—In Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 
416-429 (11 figs.) B. Firow reports upon archaeological discoveries and publi- 
cations in Bulgaria in 1913 and 1914. Ducing the military occupation by 
Bulgaria of the country extending from the Black Sea and Tchatalja to Saloniki, 
especial care was taken to study and record the remains of ancient and 
mediaeval buildings, sculptures, inscriptions, etc., and some of the results have 
been published. The monastery of St. Nicholas at Midiah, on the Black Sea, is 
entirely cut out of the solid rock, and has an interesting round cistern of 
elaborate design. Rock-cut tomb-chambers, similar to those on the coast of 
northern Bulgaria and the Dobrutsha, are numerous here. Some gold orna- 
ments with fleur-de-lis design, probably parts of belt-clasps, were found by some 
soldiers at the village of Akalan, near Tchatalja, with a hoard of early Byzan- 
tine gold coins belonging to the emperors Mauricius Tiberius, Phocas I, and 
Heraclius I, hence of the period 613-641. The great basilica of St. Elias at 
Pirdop, the walls of which are standing to a height of 8 to 10 metres, has 
been cleared by the National Museum. It was originally built, in early Chris- 
tian times (fifth to seventh centuries), of brick, and belongs to the class of 
early Bulgarian churches, of which St. Sophia at Sofia is the most important 
example, which stand architecturally between the Syrian-Asiatic and the 
toman churches. Pirdop has the Roman feature of alternating pillars and 
columns between nave and aisles. Both aisles as well as the nave have apsides. 
The narthex measures 32 x 14 metres. At some time the church was rebuilt 
on the old lines but with walls in alternate courses of stone and brick, the 
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latter five bricks deep, and the enclosure was fortified. In the small Byzantine 
church at Bojana, southwest of Sofia, the original frescoes, of the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries, have been recovered, by removing without destroying 
the two layers of plaster and fresco that had been put over them. A figure 
of Christ Enthroned of the thirteenth century, is a notable example. The 
contents of a tumulus-grave near Tsarovo, consisting of various gold orna- 
ments and a ring with the first known Thracian inscription—as yet undeci- 
phered—are dated in the fifth century B.c. Other inscriptions are two Roman 
grave stones of the first century a.p., from Novae (district of Svishtov); 
three Greek honorary decrees found in the Byzantine fortifications of Stara- 
Zagora (Augusta Trajana); and two dedications to Zeus Zbelsourdos, probably 
belonging to the sanctuary of that god which was destroyed by L. Calpurnius 
Piso, proconsul of Macedonia in 57-55 B.c. In sculpture, a portion of a 
relief showing a figure of Hermes with the caduceus and bag and riding on a 
goat, with indications of a missing female figure, is of interest; also a grave 
stone from Mussamane (district of Widin), which is crowned by a huge pine 
cone and bears a relief of the genius of the dead. At Tchurek (district of 
Sofia) several hundred silver tetradrachms of Thasos and Maroneia were 
found,—largely barbarian mintage after the later type of Thasos tetradrachm 
second century B.c.) with youthful head of Dionysus for the obverse. From 
Garvan (district of Silistra, now in Roumania) are some hundred or more 
foman denarii of the republic and the early decades of the empire 

CAUCASUS.—Archaeological Remains.—In Alio, XIV, 1914, pp. 391-392, 
T. KLuGE reports briefly upon archaeological remains observed by him in the 
Caucasus in 1912. On the acropolis of Ani he found remains of a Roman 
building; at Karakala traces of Roman fortification walls, and near by on the 
right bank of the Araxes a pier of a Roman bridge. In Armavia a Greek 
inscription was photographed, as were the remains of the so-called temple of 
Zeus at Bas-garni. In Walarsapat was a collection of terra sigillata ware. 
At Kesiskent a stone was found with an Assyrian banquet scene carved on one 
side, and a winged man with three beasts of burden on the other. It had 
evidently been brought from a distance. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.—Remains of Imperial Palaces.—The great fire in 
Stamboul in 1912, by destroying a great area of the superimposed modern 
city, disclosed vast remains of early Byzantine buildings, consisting of massive 
foundation walls, arches, pillars, halls and stairways, such as were already 
known in an adjoining part of the city and even used as cellars and cisterns 
in modern times. These remains are in danger of being at least covered up, 
if not destroyed, in the restoration of the burnt district, as has happened in 
the case of other important Byzantine remains, but what is now visible is 
being systematically studied and recorded, by representatives of the German 
Archaeological Institute. Observations on the Palace of Hormisdas, or 
Palace by the Sea, are of especial interest. Here is the great covered stairway, 
with two huge arches opening directly on the sea, which was reserved for the 
exclusive use of the emperors. The building, originally of the time of Con- 
stantine, is found to have been extended on the front as far as the sea-wall, 
with balconies, portals and arches, probably by Nicephorus Phocas (963-969). 
The gateway in his fortifications was destroyed in 1871, for some railroad work. 
(T. WieGanb, Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 100-105; fig.) 
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CYPRUS.—An Inscription from Ceryneia.—Qn the north coast of Cyprus, 
in 1910 and 1911, some fields on the site of ancient Ceryneia, in the quarter 
known since the Frankish occupation as ‘Pyarixov or ‘Pnyarixov, were dug 
over for agricultural purposes, and the remains of important ancient buildings, 
in at least two superimposed layers, were found. Unfortunately the walls 
were destroyed before a ground plan could be made, but it is evident from 
the remains of a temple, a bath, and other public buildings, that this was the 
most important part of the ancient city, where the palace, the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite, etce., were situated. A limestone pedestal found in the temple 
enclosure has a basin-shaped depression on the top in which are the feet of a 
stone statuette, and an inscription in Cypriote Greek on the front. The date 
is in the fifth or fourth century B.c. It is a dedication by one "Axvs or 
“Ayns, and dates from the fifth or fourth century B.c. (J. C. PERISTIANEs, 
J. H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 119-121. 

NECROLOGY.—Albert Babeau.—Albert Babeau, born at Cambrai in 
1835, died in Paris, January 1,1914. He devoted himself to history, especially 
the history of Troyes and Champagne, and was the author of numerous works 
on the general conditions, the buildings, the works of art, the artists and the 
artisans of mediaeval and later times. (/?. Arch. XXIII, 1914, p. 432, from 
Chron. Arts.) 

Constantinos Carapanos.—The former minister of finance, Constantinos 
Carapanos, died in Athens in April, 1914, at the age of 74 years. He is best 
known by the two volumes in which he published, with the assistance of others 
more learned than himself, the collection of fine bronzes, many of which he 
discovered at Dodona and exhibited in 1878 at Paris. (S. R., R. Arch. XXIII, 
1914, p. 430. 

Alexander Conze.—<A tribute to the memory of Alexander Conze, the 
Nestor of German archaeologists, who died on July 19, 1914, in his eighty- 
third year, and an outline of his life-long and priceless services to every branch 
of archaeology and to the German Archaeological Institute in particular, is 
given in Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 117-120. The death in battle, of H. Latter- 
mann, Ek. Schmidt, and F. Toebelmann, in August and September, 1914, is 
recorded, ibid. cols. 443-444. 

Isidoro Falchi.—Isidoro Falchi, author of articles and monographs on the 
coins and other antiquities of Vetulonia and of various other articles on numis- 
matics, died in 1914 at his birthplace, Moritopoli Valdarno, at the age of 76 
years. (2. Ital. Num. 1914, p. 465 f. 

Adolf Fischer.—Adolf Fischer, born at Vienna in 1857, traveiled much in 
Africa and eastern Asia and was attached, as scientific adviser, to the German 
embassy at Pekin. He collected much ethnographic material which he gave 
to the city of Cologne, thereby founding a Museum of Asiatic Art, which was 
established, with Fischer as its first director, October 26, 1913. Fischer died 
at Méran, in April, 1914. His widow, who had long aided him in his work, 
becomes directress of the museum. (S. R., R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, p. 431.) 

J. I. Manatt.—James Irving Manatt, Professor of Greek at Brown Uni- 
versity, died February 14, 1915. He was born at Miilersburg, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 17, 1845, served in an Iowa regiment during the Civil War, and in 1869 
was graduated from Iowa College. In 1876 and 1877 he studied at Leipzig. 
He was Professor of Greek at Dennison College from 1874 to 1876, and at 
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Marietta College from 1877 to 1884. He was Chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska from 1884 to 1889, and from 1892 Professor of Greek at Brown 
University. From 1889 to 1893 he was the United States Consul at Athens. 
He published The Mycenaean Age with Dr. Tsountas in 1897; and Aegean 
Days in 1913; and edited Xenophon’s Hellenica in 1888. (Nation, February 
18, 1915, pp. 203-204.) 

Mariano Mariani—Commendatore Mariano Mariani was born in 1838, 
at Motta Visconti and died June 5, 1914, at Pavia. He contributed many 
articles on numismatics to the R. Ital. Num. and other publications and was 
the author of various writings on historical and legal subjects. (G. DELL’ 
Acqua, R. Ital. Num. 1914, p. 466 f.) 

L. A. Milani.—The distinguished numismatist, L. A. Milani, was born 
January 27, 1854, at Verona, and died October 9, 1914, at Florence. In 
1879 he founded the Museo Archeologico at Florence, and in 1907 became 
Superintendent of Excavations in Etruria. He contributed many articles 
to the R. Ital. Num.. Not. Scav., and other periodicals. Primarily a numis- 
matist, he was also accomplished in other branches of archaeology. (L. 
Cesano, R. Ital. Num. 1914, pp. 461-464.) 

Max Rooses.—Max Rooses, for thirty years curator of the Musée Plantin, 
and member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, died at Antwerp in July, 1914. 
He was known particularly for his work on Rubens, a publication in several 
volumes, and for similar works on Van Dyck and Jordaens. He was also the 
author of a work on the painters of the Low Countries in the nineteenth 
century, and of the recent volume on Flemish Art, issued by Hachette in the 
“Ars Una” series. He died at the age of 75 years. 

Constantinos Sathas.—Constantinos Sathas, born in 1842 at Galaxidi, died 
at Paris, May 25, 1914. He was the author of numerous articles and mono- 
graphs on Greece and the Greeks in the Middle Ages. (R. Arch. XXIII, 
1914, p. 429 f.) 

ROUMANIA.—Discoveries and Publications, 1913.—V. PARvAN’s survey 
of a year’s archaeological activity in Roumania, in Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 
429-442 (10 figs.) mentions the excavations going on in the interior of the 
Roman camp at Ulmetum, and tells of various finds made elsewhere, many 
of which are in private hands. Two reliefs of the Thracian Horseman were 
found in the Roman camp at Topalu (south of ancient Carsium) and at 
Nicolitel (south of ancient Noviodunum). The remains of the Roman cas- 
tellum and vicus at Topalu are being used as a stone quarry for modern 
building, and two canals found there with the foundations of a large brick 
building were almost destroyed after discovery. Underground Roman con- 
duits have also been found at Caranosuf (Histria). Another Roman settle- 
ment has been found at Topesti-Vanata, district of Gorjit, in Little Wallachia. 
At Constanza (ancient Tomi) there were found at the harbor remains of a 
large Graeco-Roman building which appears never to have been finished, 
to judge from the state of the marble architectural members. The Greek 
inscription on the architrave mentions M. Servilius Fabianus, who was 
governor of Moesia Inferior in the year 162. Two statues of no great merit 
were found here and the funeral relief of Ti. Claudius Saturninus, duplicarius 
alae, in the form of the funeral banquet scene, with carefully wrought architec- 
tural framing. Here also were found an idealized female portrait head, a small 
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uninscribed altar with relief of a herm-like figure with folded arms, and a 
boundary stone of the land of Tiberius Claudius Firminus, of the second 
century. A terra-cotta lamp with a relief of Achilles standing in his chariot 
and dragging the body of Hector, was found at Tulcea (southeast of ancient 
Salsovia, Dobrusha). Stone fragments from Adamklissi (ancient Tropaeum 
Trajana) include a long Latin inscription not yet seen by the writer. Two 
lead weights were found at Tomi, one with a large eight-pointed star of the 
Dioscuri, the other with an inscription of the Roman epoch, and two 
others at Callatis. Also from Tomi is a marble tablet inscribed: M. Julio 
Tertullo. vet. coh. I Commag. Mitridates mil. coh. eiusdem et Barales b. m. f. c. 
The many finds of coins in Moldavia include the following: At Valeni (district 
of Roman), 3760 Roman silver denarii, not yet available for study as a whole, 
but dated by the ten which have gone to the National Museum as from 
Vitellius to Commodus; at Filionesti (district of Putna), a silver coin of 
Dyrrhachium, a consular coin of the Norbana family and a denarius of Con- 
stantius; at Unguri-Gdiceana, two republican and two imperial coins; at 
Sascut (district of Putna), 68 coins of the republic, naming forty-two families, 
and one stamped CAESAR AVGVSTVS, which dates the whole in the year 
20 3B.c.; at Bestepe, near Salsovia, a pot of small bronzes of Theodosius, 
Arcadius and Honorius, with a few of Constantius, Valens and Valentinian; 
and in little Wallachia, at Zatreni (district of VAlcia), a large find of well- 
preserved silver coins of the republic, 37 of which belong to twenty-nine families. 

SERVIA.—Archaeological Work in 1913.—The report of N. Vuuié (Arch. 
Anz. 1914, cols. 411-412), on archaeological work in Servia in 1913 mentions 
the addition to the national museum at Belgrade of coins, ornaments, etc., 
from various parts of Servia, and of Greek and Roman inscriptions, stone 
reliefs, etc., from Durazzo in Albania. The excavations in the Roman 
camp at Stojnik have made a cross-cut through the two ditches protecting 
the south side, and laid bare parts of the east and west walls and a large por- 
tion of the interior.’ Here are many buildings of various kinds, one having 
a plastered floor and painted walls. M. M. Vassits (ibid. cols. 413-416) 
discusses the work of 1913 at Vinéa. Here, in the lowest strata at a depth 
of 8 to 10 metres below the surface, are remains of smelting ovens and ores of 
lead (galenite) and mercury (cinnabarite) which prove that the earliest settle- 
ment was made by men well acquainted with the art of smelting as applied to 
different ores, and suggest that this knowledge was not a native development, 
but was brought by men from the southeast, who came here for the express 
purpose of using the metals of the neighboring mountain of Avala, where 
prehistoric mines exist. This spot, lying not far off the trade route of the 
Danube, was, therefore, a link between the native civilization and the higher 
culture of other lands. 


EGYPT 


EXCAVATIONS IN 1913.—A brief summary in English, of the work 
accomplished during the year by French, English, American, Egyptian and 
Roumanian excavators, in Egypt is given by C. C. EpaGar in Arch. Anz. 
1914, cols. 292-297. The sites were: Alexandria (necropolis of Hadra); the 
Fayoum (temple of Pnepheros, the crocodile god, almost intact, with walls 
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of crude brick, wooden door, and courtyard containing the well and remains 
of shade trees); Libya (Paraetonium, where Alexander landed for the journey 
to the oasis of Ammon, rock-tombs of the first century a.p. and graves of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods, excavated by Orie Bates for the Libyan Re- 
search Account, with a view to studying ultimately the earlier civilization); 
the Suez Canal (temple at Pelusium, probably that of Zeus Casius, described by 
Achilles Tatius); Naucratis (remains from an Egyptian temple, which may have 
stood in the Great Temenos); Tell Balamoun (supposed to be the site of Dios- 
polis Inferior); Heliopolis (tombstones with Jewish names); Saqqarah (grave 
monuments of brick in the form of altars). Among the booty from the Graeco- 
Roman cemetery at Kom Abou Billou is the stele of one Isidorus, a young 
man of the Antonine period, with short beard and curling hair, who is repre- 
sented as a Dionysus, and several busts of the same period, which appear 
to have been placed within or in front of the tombs. The new Byzantine 
Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund has been active and will publish its 
results in the new Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. J. E. Quibell has been 
appointed curator of the Cairo Museum, in succession to Emil Brugsch 
Pasha, who retires after an activity of forty years. 

LISHT.—The Excavations of 1913-1914.—In B. Meir. Mus. 1X, 1914 
(19 figs.), A. C. Mace describes the excavations of the Metropolitan Museum 
at Lisht during the season of 1913-1914. it was found that the ancient town 
south of the north pyramid was much more extensive than had been imagined. 
The houses were of crude brick and mostly of one story with narrow passage- 
ways between them. Household objects of various kinds were found in great 
quantities. Beneath these houses were burial pits of the twelfth dynasty, 
about one hundred and thirty of which were cleared. Some objects of interest 
were found in them such as a magie wand of ivory, a standard gold weight of 
porphyry with the cartouche of Senusert I, a curious pottery head with closed 
eyes which had apparently been used as a jar stopper, etc. On the east side 
of the pyramid a considerable space was cleared between the enclosure wall 
and the pyramid, and the pavement found well preserved. 

MEROE.—tThe Excavations of 1914.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. VII, 1914, 
pp. 1-10 (9 pls.), J. GARSTANG reports upon the excavations at Meroe in 1914. 
The whole northern part of the city has now been uncovered and _ the débris 
piled around the outer main wall. The main entrance led through the north- 
ern wall by an avenue of trees to the centre of the city where on the left hand 
was a public building fronting or replacing the portico of the sixth or seventh 
century B.c. Opposite was a building which may have been an observatory. 
The palace lay immediately to the left of the main gateway, and opposite it 
was a cemetery with a crematorium. Both gateways in the northern wall 
were in use at the same time. When the city walls were built in the middle 
Meroitic period the city was laid out afresh, but a century or so later it was 
replanned and the buildings faced with brick. Two columns in the building 
called an observatory seem to have been used for astronomical purposes. 
Outside of the city three sites were examined, and near the village of Hamadab 
two large stelae inscribed with Meroitic characters were brought to light. 
The larger of the two is 2.58 m. high, with a maximum width of 1.16 m., 
and weighs three and one half tons. The inscription consists of forty-two 
lines well preserved. Above are sculptures representing a king and a queen 
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in two scenes of adoration. Below them are eleven captives lying bound in 
a row. The smaller stone is not so well preserved. The following chrono- 
logical periods are now certain: Early Meroitic, 650-400 B.c., from which 
date the foundations of the palace, the earlier temple of the Sun, as well as 
the original temples of Isis and of Amon. For a century or more at its con- 
clusion the court did not reside at Meroe. Middle Meroitic, 300-1 B.c., 
during the first half of which were built the stone walls of the city, the Lion 
temple and adjacent shrine, and other buildings; and during the second half 
the royal palace, observatory, baths, temples of the Sun, and of Isis, and many 
other buildings. Late Meroitic, 1-350 a.p., in which various buildings 
were erected and earlier structures restored. Jbid. pp. 11-22, W. J. Puy- 
THIAN-ADAMS examines in detail the buildings and the evidence for dating 
them, and gives a transliteration of the long inscription and an index of words. 
Ibid. pp. 23-24, A. H. Sayce shows that the stele was set up by Queen Amon- 
rénas and Agini-rherhe, the hereditary king of Roman Cush, to commemo- 
rate certain campaigns. It apparently gives the Ethiopian version of the 
war with the Roman Petronius, 24-22 B.c. It also refers to the founding of 
the kingdom in the time of ““Amonap,” or Amen-hotep III. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


JERUSALEM.—Excavations in 1913-1914.—In Z. D. Pal. V. XXXVII, 
1914, pp. 290-291, A. DALMAN reports in regard to the excavations that were 
undertaken in Jerusalem during the winter of 1913-1914 by Captain Weil, 
with the support of Baron Rothschild of Paris. The rock was laid bare at 
the south end of the eastern hill, or City of David. The water channel from 
Gihon, already discovered by Schick, was traced some distance farther. 
Some graves and cisterns were found. The tomb of David, which some think 
stood in this neighborhood, was not discovered; but extensive quarrying was 
found to have gone on in this region. 

SHECHEM.—Recent Excavations.—In Anzeiger der phil.-hist. Klasse 
der kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, VII, 1914, March 4th, E. 
SELLIN gives a preliminary report in regard to the excavations at the mound 
of Balata near Shechem. He discovered a wall of hewn blocks, some of which 
are as much as 2.20 m. in length. It consists of nine courses on the average 
and rises to a total height of 6.50 m. It rests upon a bed of packed clay, and 
at the north ends in a projecting tower which flanked acity gate. There 
can be no doubt that the mound of Balfita conceals the remains of ancient 
Shechem. Four periods of occupation are recognizable: a Canaanite, an 
early Israelite, a late Israelite and a Greek occupation (see also Z. D. Pal. V. 
XXVII, 1914, p. 290). 


ASIA MINOR 
SMYRNA.—A Hoard of Coins of Temnos.—A hoard of about three hundred 


coins of the third century B.c., chiefly small coppers of Temnos, was found 
in the neighborhood of Smyrna, and disposed of in various lots in 1913-1914. 
A group which came into the possession of J. G. MILNE, with another purchased 
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at Sothebys, February 3, 1914, is described briefly by him in Num. Chron. 
1914, pp. 260-261. He identifies as part of the same hoard a group described 
in Mb. Num. Ges. Wien, 1913, p. 164. 

SOUTHWESTERN ASIA MINOR.— Prehistoric Remains.—In B.S.A. 
XIX, Session of 1912-1913, pp. 48-60 (6 figs.), H. A. Ormerop continues 
(see B.S.A. XVI, pp. 103 ff.; XVIII, pp. 80 ff.) his description and discussion 
of prehistoric objects from southwestern Asia Minor. From Tehukurkend, 
on the eastern side of the Beishehir lake, come two steatopygous stone fig- 
urines, two celts, a polisher of serpentine, a weight and three terra-cottas (a 
human face and two animals). From Isbarta is a small clay figure of a war- 
rior and a vase, from Thyatira a rude seated clay statuette and three vases, 
from Adalia a figurine of coarse marble, and from Kul Tepe, near Caesarea, 
a clay figurine, now in the British Museum. The steatopygous figurines 
indicate connections with the northwest; the vases from Thyatira show that 
the culture of Yortan extended southeastward; the figure from Kul Tepe 
(if the information as to its provenance is reliable) offers evidence as to the 
connections of the Milyas with eastern Asia Minor. 


GREECE 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN 1913.—A summary of the archaeological 
work of various nations in 1913 in Greece, including Crete, Epirus, Thasos 
and other north Aegean islands, and in Asia Minor, is published by G. Karo 
in Arch, Anz. 1914, cols. 121-174 (7 figs.). This is especially full for Corfu, 
Tiryns, Gortyn, Delos and Thasos, and deals also with Attica (Athens, Lau- 
rium, Oropos); Aulis; Euboea; Thebes; Mycenae; Thessaly (Pagasae-Deme- 
trias, Volo, Larissa); Cephallonia; Nicopolis-Actium; Mytilene; Chios; Elis; 
Corinth; Phaestus, Prinia, and the cave of Kamares on Mt. Ida, in Crete; 
Delphi; Pergamon; Didyma and Miletus; Ephesus; Colophon; Phocaea; 
Aphrodisias. 

MISCELLANEOUS DISCOVERIES.—In ’Apx. ’E¢. 1913, pp. 234-237, 
are the following brief reports of discoveries in 1913:1, Arcadia (A. S. ARVANT- 
TOPOULLOS). Trial excavations at Orchomenus by the French School have 
brought to light remains of the temple of Artemis Mesopolitis and the pedestal 
of a large altar, foundations and columns of a second temple, the bouleuterion 
and several decrees of proxenia, an interesting theatre in fair state of preserva- 
tion, and ruins of other ancient buildings. 2, Sunium (V. Stags). Excava- 
tion of the embankment for the widening of the precinct of Athena (cf. A.J.A. 
XVII, 1913, p. 437 f.) led to the discovery of a rectangular well or pit,2 m. 
by 3 m. at the top and more than 10 m. deep, cut out of the solid rock. 3, 
Epirus: (a) Byzantine monuments (F. Versakes). Seven Byzantine churches 
of northern Epirus ace briefly’ described. (b) Excavations (D. Evan- 
GELIDES). Exploration of northern Epirus has brought to light numerous an- 
cient sites, inscriptions, bronze coins, and some sculpture. An inscription from 
Tepelenion gives us the name of a new Epirote tribe, 7d xowdv trav Dvyydvwr. 
(ec) Nicopolis (A. T. PatnapeLpHevs). Octavian’s splendid temple to Nep- 
tune and Mars, commemorating the victory at Actium, has been located 
It was of the Corinthian order, measuring 53 m. by 25 m., but badly demolished. 
Interesting finds, including many fine lamps with plastic decorations, were 
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made in upwards of two hundred graves. Two villas were uncovered. The 
outlook for future excavations is most promising. 4, Thermon (K. A. Ruo- 
MAIOS). Several more buildings of the second millennium B.c., mostly of ellipti- 
cal plan, have been excavated (cf. A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 438). “Mycenaean” 
pottery of local manufacture was found even in this remote locality. 5, Thessaly 
(A. S. ArvaniTopouLtos). The sites of Metropolis, Chyretiae, Mylae, 
Mondaea, Azoros, Olympias, and Charax-Lapathous have been identified. 
A museum has been established at Gonnus. 6, Upper Macedonia (N. G. 
PappaDAKIs). More than thirty ancient sites have been located, none of 
them dating from earlier than Roman times. 7, Chios (IX. KouROUNIOTES). 
Excavations have been carried on near Latoni in a cemetery of the early 
fifth century B.c.; at the ancient Phanae, where the Ionic temple of the 
Phanaean Apollo and its precinct were uncovered; and near Pyrgion, where 
an archaic lonic temple was located. 8, Amphiaraeum (V. L[EONARDOs)). 
Parts of certain roads and the remainder of a building, partly excavated in 
1909, were cleared. Among the finds was the torso of a statuette of Amphi- 
araus. 

ALEA and STYMPHALUS.—Notes.—Some observations made during 
a recent visit to Alea and Stymphalus are reported by H. LatrerMANN in 
Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 105-106. The walls of Alea, which seem to date from 
the time of the Achaean League, have the peculiarity that the towers are 
not connected with the curtains. At Stymphalus, the plan made by Curtius 
is found to be about 60° out of position, the long axis of the town pointing 
N.E., not E.S.E. A gate was found in the west wall below the acropolis; 
the relation of the foundations of the temple of Artemis to the town plan 
was studied, and the fine exedra at the southeast edge of the hill was drawn 
in plan and elevation. Near the village of Kionia, north of Stymphalus, a 
rock-cut throne of the gods was found above a tomb chamber. 

ARKALOKHORI.—A Minoan Sacred Cave.—In B.S.A. XIX, Session of 
1912-1913, pp. 35-47 (9 figs.), JosepH Hazzipakis describes a cave near 
Arkalokhori, a short distance southwest of Lyttos, in central Crete. No 
complete vases were found. Of the fragments, many were from bucchero 
cylixes, decorated with rings and irregular spirals made by burnishing with a 
blunt tool. Other fragments were of light-colored clay, decorated in similar 
fashion, and still others were painted. Most of the objects found were votive 
bronze blades and double axes (one axe is of silver), of Early Minoan date, 
though the blades are unusually long and thin; they were probably not made 
for use, but as votive offerings. The bronze is almost pure copper, undoubt- 
edly of Cretan origin. That votive double axes, dating from Early Minoan 
to Late Minoan III times, have been found indicates that the Cretans preserved 
the same cult, and were, therefore, the same people, throughout the Bronze 
Age 

ATHENS.—Recent Discoveries in the Ceramicus.—In the excavations made 
by the German Archaeological Institute along the modern Piraeus road outside 
the Dipylon Gate, in April-June, 1914, two stones were found marked OPO 
KEPAMEIKOY, which evidently defined the side of the tomb-lined street 
and show it to have been about 38 m. wide. Some fifth-century burial plots 
of public personages have a width facing on the street of 6 to 7 m. and a 
uniform depth of 12 Attic feet. Behind them is a common burial ground. 
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raised to a considerable height by successive filling up and re-using, and by 
the débris of houses destroyed in the siege of the city by Sulla in 87-86 B.c. 
A larger and more elaborate structure, of the middle of the fourth century, 
may be the tomb of the general Chabrias, who died 357 B.c. Here were 
found the torso of a recumbent hound, and a large marble lecythus. In the 
third century A.p., when the level had already risen about 3 m., the width of 
the street was greatly lessened by buildings set in front of the old ones and 
made of their material. Still, in early Christian times, a Jate Roman building 
was taken for a community burial place, each family having a uniform space 
90 cm. deep. The funeral offerings here illustrate the latest stage of Athenian 
pottery. Among the objects found in the course of the work is an ostracon 
used in the banishment trial of Damon, son of Damonides, who was a friend 
of Pericles. (A. BrueCKNER, Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 91-95.) In ’Apx. ’Ed. 
1913, pp. 183-193 (12  figs.), K. Kovurountores describes fourteen graves 
excavated under his direction in the Dipylon cemetery at Athens. Some 
contained sarcophagi, one a simple marble urn, some were simple pyres, and 
some were covered by tiles. All seem to date from the fourth century B.c., 
like the monuments with which they appear to be connected. Among the 
finds were seven strips of lead inscribed with curses (not yet deciphered), 
and a marble grave lecythus of Hesychia, decorated with a bas-relief and 
beautiful designs in color, which were still well preserved. 

Miscellaneous Discoveries.—In ‘Apx. ’Ed. 1913, pp. 193-209 (28 figs.), 
K. Kovurountores publishes various antiquities recently discovered in Athens 
and Piraeus. In Athens: two fourth-century grave-reliefs; seven grave-reliefs 
of different periods; fifteen small stelae with sepulchral inscriptions, chiefly of 
Roman times; a triangular prism of Pentelic marble with a shield in relief on 
each of its three faces, evidently part of a pedestal for some colossal monu- 
ment like the Nike of Paeonius; a votive inscription dated by the archon, of 
59-58 B.c.; a votive inscription to Isis, Sarapis, Anoubis, and Harpocrates; 
a statuette of a woman sitting on a rock above a cave; a head of a youth, of 
the fifth (2) century B.c.; a youthful head of Dionysus of the Roman period. 
In Piraeus: seventeen grave-stelae, chiefly of the fourth century B.c.; a frag- 
ment of a Roman sarcophagus; a boundary stone of a public rendezvous with 
an early fifth-century inscription, AESXEON AEMOSION OPO8, 

CORFU.—Recent Discoveries.—During the past season Professor Dérpfeld 
continued his excavations at the site of the archaic temple at Corfu where 
the Gorgon pediment was found. Several interesting discoveries were made, 
including fragments of the gutter ledge of the temple, of terra-cotta, with 
traces of leaves and rosettes upon them. Two inscribed tiles were 
found, one with the words EP! AION, and the other with EM! A&- 
KAHPIOAQPOY. They were probably baked when Dionysius and Asclepio- 
dorus were prytaneis. Search was made for further traces of the prehistoric 
settlement found last year on Cape Kephali. (Nation, October 1, 1914, p. 
416 

CORINTH.—Discoveries in 1914.—During the fall of 1914 excavations 
were carried on at Corinth by the American School of Classical Studies with 


satisfactory results. A fine terrace wall, in places still preserved to a height 
of six courses, was uncovered. This may have been the eastern boundary 


of the market-place. Parallel to it and a short distance away was an excellent 
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Roman wall. Both faced inwards. Four interesting pieces of Roman sculp- 
ture came to light in the course of the excavations: 1, A nude statue greater 
than life size and almost perfectly preserved probably represents Gaius Caesar. 
The right arm was broken off, but was found lying beside the statue, which is 
still firmly attached to its base. The left foot is slightly advanced; the right 
arm hangs at the side, while the left is bent. Drapery passes over the left 
shoulder. 2, A companion statue, of which the head and torso are preserved, 
was probably intended for Lucius Caesar. 3, A statue of a Roman emperor 
wearing an elaborate cuirass was discovered built into an early Byzantine 
wall. The head is missing, as are the legs below the knees. The workman- 
ship is good. 4, A perfectly preserved head, probably representing Augustus 
veiled as pontifex maximus, was also found. It is slightly bearded. It is 
of the finest grade of Pentelic marble, but does not seem to belong to the torso 
just mentioned. (Letters from E. H. Swirr and C. W. BLeGen.) 

KAMARES.—The Kaméres Cave.—In B.S.A. XIX, Session of 1912- 
1913, pp. 1-34 (12 pls.; 8 figs.), R. M. Dawktns and M. L. W. LatstNeR 
describe the complete excavation of the Kamdres cave by the British School 
at Athens in 1913. The cave is described in detail. In the small inner cave 
some rude wails, of uncertain date, were found. In the outer cave were sev- 
eral boulders, which had fallen in very early times. The ancient offerings 
were placed about the boulders and in irregularities of the walls of the cave. 
The offerings were almost exclusively pottery, chiefly of Middle Minoan I 
and II styles. Very few objects of earlier or later date appeared. The pot- 
tery was badly broken, but some vases are reconstructed. Few shapes are 
found, and evidently the cave was a sanctuary, not a dwelling. Specifically 
votive objects, such as those found in the cave on Mt. Dikte, near Psychro, 
and in the Idaean cave, were wanting. The objects found in the cave near 
Psychro were almost all Late Minoan, those found in the Idaean cave almost 
exclusively Archaic Greek. A chronological sequence in the use of the three 
caves is observed. There were, however, other cave sanctuaries in Crete. 

MEGARA.—Proxeny Decrees.—In B.S.A. XIX, Session of 1912-1913, 
pp. 82-88, R. M. Heatu publishes three new proxeny decrees found in the wall 
of the castle on the hill of the ancient Minoa, of Megara. Two of these are 
dated in the year of Pasidorus and are in identical characters, the third, of 
the year of Antiphilus, is in slightly larger letters. The names of the “kings” 
are new. The first two inscriptions mention a board of five strategi (different 
from those that existed under Pasiadas, Diogenes, and Apollonidas), the 
third a board of six, identical with the board that existed under Apollodorus 
Euklias, and Theomantus. Apparently the year of Antiphilus marks the 
cessation of annual boards of five, and the substitution of boards of six, possi- 
bly quinquennial. Only one board of six is known. 

THASOS.—The Excavations of 1913.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 276- 
305 (9 figs.), C. Prcarp and C. Avezou describe the excavations at Thasos 
in 1913. The city wall was carefully examined and many new facts about 
it learned. In the west wall a new gate was discovered, to which was given 
the name Gate of Lions, from two large groups found near by each representing 
a lion attacking a bull. It was apparently closed up in the second century 
B.c. A small oblique gate, 2.68 m. wide, with an inner stairway was also 
discovered in the north wall. In the ““Hypostyle Hall” and its vicinity various 
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objects came to light including coins of imperial date, amphora stamps. and 
a colossal torso of good Hellenistic workmanship, but the purpose for which 
the building was used has not yet been ascertained. Near the church of 


Figure 1.—Arcuaic Gutrer TILE From THASOS 


Hagios Nikolaos a good foundation wall was found, and not far away a large 
Roman mosaic, inscriptions with dedications to @eots maor, and to Zeus 
Boulaeus, Hestia Boulaea, Athena Organe, and Zeus Telesiergus, and a 
relief representing griffins slaying a deer, and above 
in a row small figures of divinities. This relief had 
adorned an altar of Cybele. The work at the Pryta- 
neum was not completed, but certain details were 
learned about it, and about an earlier prytaneum 
built on the same site at the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c. Some of the terra-cotta gutter tiles, each 
63 em. long and 28 em. high, belonging to the earlier 
building were found. They are decorated with mounted 
warriors, dogs, rabbits, and eagles all in rapid motion 
(Fig. 1) and are Ionic in style. Fibulae, fragments of 
Melian vases, and a very archaic bronze statuette of 
a libation pourer (Fig. 2) were also discovered, as well 
as several marble heads of later date. Among the in- 
a scriptions was one in honor of a certain Nossicas 
Ficure 2.—BronzE_  Heradus for saving citizens of Lampsacus captured in 

oe FROM 4 naval battle and paying the expenses of their return 


home. 


ITALY 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK.—A survey of publications on 
Italian archaeology appearing in 1913 is given by R. DeLBRUECK in Arch. 
Anz. 1914, cols. 174-205 (13 figs.). They are reports of discoveries and dis- 
cussions and deal with the prehistoric and early periods in the Lago di Varese, 
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Padua, Bologna, Sassoferrato and Bisentium; Modena (Greek bronzes); 
Ravenna (San Vitale); Venice (portrait of Byzantine emperor); Southern 
Etruria (roads); Veii; Leprignano (native inscribed vase); Rome (painter 
Dosio, church of SS. Cosmo and Damiano, Arch of Constantine, columbarium 
of the Via Appia, Syrian sanctuary on the Janiculum, sculpture in the muse- 
ums); Hadrian’s villa; villa on the Alban Lake; Ostia (new Guide); Velletri; 
Posilippo; Pompeii (pomerium); Apulia (early period, Lecce, Barletta); 
Melfi (sarcophagus); Reggio; Sicily (Sicel remains, archaic Greek fibulae, 
bronze plate at Gela, Hellenistic relief at Messina); and Sardinia (bronze 
statuettes, development of dolmens, connection with Egypt, etc.). 

ALBANO.—Ancient Remains.—In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 228-232, 
G. Mancini publishes two sarcophagi of lapis Albanus found at Albano, which 
show the Roman influence on Christian art. He also gives an account of the 
excavations in the amphitheatre of Domitian. In one of the entrances an 
oratory or small church was found with paintings including representations 
of S. Nicolas and 8. Pancrazio, protectors of the city of Albano. 

ARPINUM.—A Hoard of Republican Coins.—Four kilometres to the east- 
ward of Arpinum, near the Monte Nero, there was found a little below the 
surface of the ground a jar containing 97 republican coins, mostly asses, 
in bad condition. With them is a bronze coin of Philip IV (1628), apparently 
mingled with them during the excavations. The hoard appears to belong 
to 130-120 B.c. (G. Prerteont, Not. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 448-449.) 

BARI.—Vases from Canusium.—The vases and other objects found in 
tombs at Canosa (Canusium) in Apulia, and now in the museum at Bari, 
are published by M. Jarra in Rém. Mitt. XXIX, 1914, pp. 90-126 (3 col. 
pls.; 17 figs). 

BASCHI.—A Brick Stamp.—In connection with a tomb near le Macee 
‘Not. Scav. X, pp. 113 ff.) a brick stamp has been found of the fifth indictio 
(Sept. 1, 526—Aug. 30, 527). (G. Q. Gieniour, Not. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 439- 
440. 

BOIANO.—Oscan Inscriptions.—In Not. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 480-484, A. 
Mazur publishes two tiles with Oscan inscriptions, from Boiano, the site of 
the ancient Bovianum Undecimanorum. 

CAMPANIA.—Oscan Inscriptions.—In Not. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 405-410, 
A. Marvrtr publishes three Oscan inscriptions from Venafrum, Teanum and 
Cumae. The first of these is on a handsome patera decorated with a head 
of the youthful Heracles in relief, surrounded by a double border of leaf orna- 
mentation. Ibid. pp. 472-476, he publishes a fragment of a defixio from the 
necropolis of Cumae, of which parts of six lines are preserved. 

CAPRANICA DI SUTRI.—Remains of a Villa Rustica.—Near the station 
and on the left of the railroad from Rome the remains of a large villa rustica 
were brought to light, fronting on a public road paved with blocks of basalt. 
At one end is a well preserved bath, consisting of the usual rooms, with a hypo- 
caust, and mosaic pavements. There are other rooms for the various purposes 
of such an establishment, one of which has channels in the floor and perhaps 
contained a press (trapetum). A water pipe bore the inscription P. Clodius 
Verandus fecit, which is noteworthy as mentioning a plumbarius of free birth. 
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Various small objects were found and a few coins, dating from Domitian (?) 
to Constantine. (R. PartBent, Not. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 379-381. 

CESI.—A Sepulchral Inscription.—The discovery of a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion to L. Sentius Pietas, of the middle of the first century of the empire, adds 
to our carmina epigraphica four elegiac distichs. The gentile name Sentius 
occurs for the first time in Carsolae, although it is common in Etruria. The 
cognomen Pietas is found also in C.J.L. III, 8789 and 9418. (G. Q. G1eLtoxt, 
Not. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 361-362 

DISO.—A Messapian Inscription.—In Neapolis, I, 1914, pp. 1-16, F. 
Rigezzo describes a dedicatory Messapian inscription (perhaps the latest 
one extant, being not older than the first century of the Roman empire), 
found at Diso, south of Otranto, and the light it casts upon the population 
of Apulia 

FRANCAVILLA (LECCE).—An Ancient Necropolis.—The contents of a 
tomb found near Francavilla and the discovery near the same place of a necro- 
polis dating from the fourth and third centuries B.c. receive brief notice in 
Neapolis, II, 1914, p. 118. 

ISCHIA DI CASTRO.—Ancient Dwellings and Tombs.—The chance dis- 
covery of an ancient tomb led to systematic excavations in the district 
called Lacetia, which probably formed part of the territory of the ancient 
city of Vulci. In an area of 80 by 100 m. there were found remains of primi- 
tive dwellings, tombs and pits, probably for the storage of grain, besides 
ditches for draining the village site. Among the finds was a black-figured 
Attic amphora, not earlier than the end of the sixth century B.c. It is 0.40 
m. high and provided with a cover. On each side are paintings which seem to 
form a single group. One represents a tree, beneath which are a wild boar 
and two stags. In the tree is a man armed with a sword, who is ooking towards 
two wild beasts in threatening attitudes, a wolf and a lion. On the opposite 
side is the centaur Chiron, facing the other group, but with a calm and un- 
ruffled demeanor. Behind him is a tree, which serves to connect the two 
scenes. It seems to be impossible to associate the pictures with any known 
myth, and it is conjectured that the artist’s purpose was to contrast the 
calmness of the divine centaur with the timorousness of the mortal in the tree. 
Some other smaller vases and objects of various kinds also came to light. 
(G. Q. Giettout, Not. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 363-378.) 

LIGURIA.—A Neolithic Settlement.—A brief account of new neolithic 
settlements in the Ligurian Alps is given by A. Issex in B. Pal. Jt, XX XIX, 
1913, pp. 130-137. 

LUSTIGNANO.—An Etruscan Statuette.—An Etruscan bronze statuette 
of a man 15.5 em. high was recently found at Lustignano (Pisa). (Boll. 
Arte, VIII, 1914, Supplemento,, p. 48.) 

MOLFETTA.—A Neolithic Site.—A neolithic site has been discovered at 
Molfetta, according to a note in Neapolis, II, 1914, pp. 118-119 

MONTE SAN PIETRO.—Italiote Tombs.—At the Monte San Pietro 
near Crispiano, in the territory of Taranto, a series of Italiote tombs has been 
found, containing vases and bronze objects. They point to the existence 
of a small town at that point from the latter part of the fourth to the early 


part of the third century B.c. Among the vases is a red-figured lecythus, 
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0.21 m. high, with a painting of an androgenous Eros, wearing a headdress 
and pearl ornaments. It holds in its hands a garland and a phiale and is 
standing before a stele. Behind it is a small plant and in the field two phialae. 
G. BENDINELLI, Vol. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 417-422 

MORLUPO.—Remains of Ancient Buildings.—In the district called “‘il 
Muraccio,”’ about a kilometre back of the station of the tramway running 
from Rome to Civita Castellana, excavations revealed a series of buildings 
of different epochs. Those of the republican period, a wall of squared blocks 
of tufa with fragments of terra-cotta reliefs and sculptures, probably belonged 
to a small temple. In connection with this some fragments of tiles were 
found, one of which bore the letters C. C. V., together with some republican 
coins and various small objects. The remains of the imperial period belonged 
to a building which was perhaps a mansio of the station ad Vigesimum on the 
Via Flaminia With this were found cornices in marble and stucco, sundry 
small objects, and imperial coins from Tiberius to Diocletian. The Christian 
epoch is represented by catacombs in the immediate vicinity and by a bronze 
fibula, inlaid with mother of pearl, of a hitherto unknown form R. PARIBENI, 
Vol. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 382-384 

MURO LECCESE.—Hut Urns.—Finds of hut urns at Muro Leccese are 
briefly noted by V. M(accutoro) in Neapolis, I, 1914, p. 119 

OSTIA.—Various Discoveries.—Excavations in various parts of the city 
have yielded some inscriptions and a great variety of small objects. In 
Vot. Scav. X, 1914, p. 395, a plan of the reservoirs under the palaestra of the 
baths is published. Explorations at the main entrance to the theatre show 
that in the earlier building there was not an entrance to the orchestra at that 
point. In ashop in this neighborhood were found fragments of crucibles con- 
taining bright green and blue enamel, as well as bits of ‘‘satin spar,’”’ found only 
in parts of England and used to make inexpensive jewelry. Among the sculp- 
tures discovered is a fine head of a Roman matron, 0.27 m. in height, whose 
coiffure is that of the time of Trajan, while the workmanship shows that the 
head belongs to the days of Hadrian. Among the smaller objects is a terra- 
cotta savings-bank, ornamented with an image of Victory standing in ashrine 
with a cupola. (D. VaGcutert, Not. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 391, 404; 444-447. 
159-472 In B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 185-198 (12 figs.), recent dis- 
coveries at Ostia are reported by L. Canrareuut. Of chief importance are 
the fragments of statues and reliefs. Among the latter is one of Ulysses and 
the Sirens 

PIETRABBUNDANTE.—The Ancient Remains.—The excavations con- 
ducted at Pietrabbundante in 1840, 1857-1858 and 1870-1871, on the site 
of Bovianum Vetus, but never adequately published, have been examined 
as a preliminary to a full description of the remains with plans. The structure 
which has been variously called a temple, a curia, and a basilica turns out 
to be a temple of characteristically Italic form, over which was later built 
one of a different type, perhaps Hellenistic \. Marurt, Not. Scav. X, 1914, 
p. 456.) 
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POMPEII.—Latin Inscriptions.—-The continuation of the excavations in the 
Via Abbondanza has resulted in the uncovering of several new houses and 
the discovery of a considerable number of inscriptions and small objects 
Among the inscriptions, which are for the most part election notices, the most 
interesting are the following: Popidium adulescentem, Praedicinius rog. aed., 
which furnishes a gentile name new at Pompeii, and another example of adules- 
centem, not used as a cognomen but referring to the age of the candidate. 
The inscription has the added interest that a line is drawn through the last 
three words, indicating that Praedicinius for some reason withdrew his sup- 
port of Popidius Another inscription consists of the number 106 indicated 
by nine series of ten hastae, separated from one another by points, followed 
by X and ser. At Reg. 2, Ins. 1 an ara compitalis has been found, with re- 
mains of a painting which was restored at least five times. Above it a painted 
tabella biansata with names which were perhaps those of a college of ministri 
(ef. Not. Scar. 1911, p. 421 M. peta Corte, Not. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 411 
416; 450-455; 476-480 

ROME.—Recent Discoveries.—A report on recent finds at Rome, or in 
the suburbs, by G. Gatti, may be found in B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 256 
272 (pl.; 2 figs There is little of importance recorded,—some inscriptions, 
an early Christian oratory near the Porta Latina, ete. 

Miscellaneous Remains.—In the area included by the Via di Porta Maggiore 
and the Viale Principessa Margherita numerous ancient remains have been 
found ( Not. Scar. 1911, pp. 393 ff.; 1912, pp. 317 ff.) At the corner of the lat- 
ter street and the Via Pietro Micca, exactly opposite the so-called temple 
of Minerva Medica, a structure of late Roman times has been found, the walls 
of which contained material from an earlier building, probably a tomb facing 
the Via Praenestina or the Via Labicana. One block bore a fragmentary 
inscription in letters of the second century 4.p. to a freedman called Epaph- 
roditus. He was a freedman of one of the Flavian emperors, or perhaps of 
Trajan, who began his career as an apparitor, but later became a Roman 
knight. In this vicinity were the horli Epaphroditiani, mentioned only by 
Frontinus, .1q. 68, named from the celebrated freedman of Nero G. Man- 
cint, Not. Scav. X, 1914, p. 466 f 

An Ancient Road.-—In the XIV region, on the Via della Madonna dell’Orto, 
4m. below the level of the modern street, the remains of buildings have been 


found facing an ancient road, of which a part of the pavement is in situ, 
while other paving stones are s¢ attered about. The road itself is 4.50 m 
below the present level G. Mancini, Not. Scav. X, 1914, p. 467 


A New Piece of the Anio Vetus.— During the building of a house in the 
Piazzale di Porta Maggiore, near the point where the Aqua Felice crosses 
the Aurelian wall, about 30 m. of the underground specus of the Anio vetu: 
were unearthed. It was similar to the shorter stretch previously brought to 
light (Not. Sear. 1913, p. 7) and ina good state of preservation. G. MANCINI, 
Not. Scav. X, 1914, p. 441 

The Porta Salaria.—The three arches of the Porta Salaria rebuilt in 1873 
by Vespignani have been taken down to make way for a new street which leads 
out to the section of the town near the Villa Albani. Kunstchronik, October 
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SPOLETO.— Mosaics.— The excavations of the Roman house ( Not. Scav. 
1913, pp. 1 ff. and 65 ff.) are summarized and some new rooms with fine mosaic 
pavements described by G. Sorpin1, Not, Scav. X, 1914, pp. 457-465. 

VEII.—A Christian Catacomb.—At the junction of the Via Cassia and the 
Via Clodia, about a kilometre from La Storta, the enlargement of some farm 
buildings brought to light a Christian catacomb with numerous galleries 
showing traces of paintings. Coins of the imperial period, inscriptions, 
various small objects, and traces of a structure of a good imperial period 
at this point, indicate the presence of a building, the cisterns of which, with 
their cuniculi, were later used in the construction of the catacomb. There 
was, perhaps, also a burial place of the same epoch as the imperial building. 
ki. Srerant, -Vot. Scav. X, 1914, pp. 384-391.) 

VELLETRI.—A Christian Catacomb.—<A report on the as yet unexcavated 
Christian catacomb of Velletri by G. 8S. Graziost appears in B. Com. Rom. 
XLI, 1913, pp. 225-255. 

VETULONIA.—The Contents of Two Tombs.—The excavations of April 
and May, 1905, at Vetulonia resulted in the discovery of two circular tombs 
containing a rich treasure, the details of which are now given. One of these 
contained two cavities, of which one had been rifled in ancient times, while 
the other was intact. Besides bronze rings, fragments of vases and the like, 
the tomb contained a bronze flask embossed with ornamental figures, and 
a bowl of the same material decorated with human heads and figures of stags. 
This tomb is given the name of the ‘“‘Circulo di monile d’argento” from a 
handsome necklace, consisting of five or more pendants of silver with smaller 
ornaments in silver wire, the latter having the form of four converging spirals. 
The “Circulo dei labete,’’ which is of larger dimensions, takes its name from 
two magnificent bronze bowls, 0.65 and 0.53 m. in diameter at their openings, 
handsomely decorated with the heads of lions and griffins. There are fragments 
of a tripod, on which one of the bowls perhaps stood. The other leaned on a 
bronze object consisting of a strong plate of metal 0.98 by 0.35 m., resting on 
a framework supported by four wheels with eight spokes each. In the centre 
of the plate is a cavity over which passes a strip of bronze supporting two 
saucer-like receptacles. The edge of the plate is decorated with small figures 
of ducks, and the shafts which connect the wheels with ducks’ heads. Similar 
objects have been found in other parts of Etruria and regarded as censers 
for burning perfumes. These were placed in the two receptacles, while a 
fire was kindled in a cavity beneath them. (L. Pernier, Not. Scav. X, 1914, 
pp. 425-437 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK.—In Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 


316-389 (59 figs.), Pierre Paris gives in French a review of archacological 
discoveries and publications in the Iberian peninsula from May, 1912, to 
May, 1914. In Spain such work is being pursued with great activity and 
intelligence by societies, scholars, and wealthy land-owners, and a vast amount 
of material, especially on the prehistoric and Iberian civilizations, is being 
accumulated, only a small portion of which is as yet accessible in print. Fore- 
most in interest are the rock-pictures, which exist in all parts of the country, 
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painted and occasionally incised on the walls and roofs of caves, and in one 
instance on the open face of a cliff They are of the p uaeolithic and neolithic 
eras, and depict chiefly animals of all sorts, with a more limited number of 
fish, birds, and human beings. Some are roughly dated by the extinct ani- 
mals represented. Others have a marked resemblance to the Dipylon stvle 
of decoration, with the triangular forms of the human figure. Their symbolic, 
narrative, or religious meaning, if such they have, is not clear, but the high 
artistic gifts of the people who made them is unmistakable They not only 
express a true sense of life and movement, and even of humor, with the simplest 
lines and most primitive forms, but show great skill in composition, in friezes 
and other fields, and in grouping and relating the action of the various figures. 
Female figures are rare, and appear to occur chiefly in ritual dances. One 
such has the large circular objects at the sides of the head which are seen on 
later idols and on the lady of Elche The exploits of modern toreadors also 
have their prototypes here. On the island of Iviza a vast number of very 
primitive terra-cottas were found, which seem to show the influence of foreign 
models, especially Cypriote. At Numantia, the military excavations having 
been completed, interest centers chiefly on the remains of civil life, especially 
the native Iberian decorated pottery, of great originality and fantastic variety, 
which is now in the museum at Soria. Among other motives, we find here 
again the Dipylon triangular human forms and other marked geometric 
features. Here are also remains of crude neolithic pottery and of the bronze, 
iron and other weapons with which the city was so stubbornly defended against 
the Romans. There is no jewelry but fibulae of native manufacture and a 
few Phoenician beads. From other sites come very primitive bronze idols, 
ex-votos in the form of very rude animals, and two figures partly covered by 
a disk and four wings, which are supposed to represent the Celtic sun-god 
Belenus. To the Greek and Roman periods belong a temple of irregular 
construction, potsherds, inscriptions, and a wonderfully life-like mosaic of 
fish, from Ampurias (I:mporiae); a headless draped female statue from Tarra- 
gona; and a remarkable mosaic of Dionysus on his car, which must be copied 
from a celebrated work, at Saragossa. The theatre at Merida (Emerita 
\ugusta), constructed by Agrippa in 16 a.p. and altered and repaired by 
Trajan and Hadrian, is the best preserved in Spain, and is very fine. A Pluto 
and other good statues come from this building, while others are from a Mith- 
raeum, including a seated Mercury dated in the vear 155 a.p. and a standing 
Mithras. A fine archaistic Greek head is from Grenada. In the province of 
Avila and elsewhere were found native grave stelae with heads and inscriptions 
of the most infantile crudeness. In Portugal, archaeological work is almost 
at a standstill. A small bronze ram found near the river Brava, a small 
post-shaped stone with the letters ALLIANI running around one end, a few 
funerary inscriptions, and some stones with communicating hollows which 
may have been used for pressing olives, are about all there is to report 


FRANCE 


ALISE.—A New Inscription.—In R. Fi. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 324-328 
(fig.), J. Tourarn publishes a fragmentary grave inscription recently found 
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at Alise. It probably dates from the second half of the second century A.p. 
Very few inscriptions have been found at Alesia. 
CHAMPAGNE.—Prehistoric Cemeteries.—At Méry-Sogny (Marne) a 
Gallic necropolis has been discovered. Of its 270 tombs 48 
were intact. The period to which it belongs is La Téne I, not 
neolithic. Another necropolis, that of the grottoes of Villenard, 
appears to be neolithic and to have served for the inhabitants 
of the lake village of Saint-Cloud. The department of the 
Marne is said to have acquired the site of the grottoes in order 
to care forthem. (S. R., R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, p. 438 
PARIS.—A Terra-cotta Relief from Crete.—In ©. R. Acad 
Inse. 1914, pp. 243-249 (fig.), M. CoLLiGnon publishes a terra- 
cotta relief from Crete (Fig. 3) acquired by the Louvre in 1914 
It is a plaque 26 em. high, red in color, with a standing female 
figure of the xoanon type upon it. The relief has been broken 
in two, but the two parts fit together. The figure is adorned 
with a richly embroidered garment with fringe below, and a 
cape which was short in front, but covered the shoulders and 
hung down behind. Traces of this may be seen between the 
hands and the body. On the head, which is too large for the 
body, is a tall cylindrical polos ornamented along the edge, from 


beneath which hang three curls on each side of the face covering 


the ears. She is standing stiffly with feet close together. The 


FIGURE 3.— 
TTERRA-—COTTA 
type rhe relief dates from the seventh century B.c., and repre- RELIEF FROM 


writer mentions seven other figures illustrating the same Cretan 


sents a goddess, probably the Cretan Artemis CRETE 


BELGIUM 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDS IN 1913.—A brief report in French of the not 


very important discoveries in Belgium in 1913 is given by L. ReNarD-GRENSON 
in Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 389-392. A small Belgo-Roman cemetery at Amay 
(province of Liége), which was in use until the third century, contains very 
modest furnishings, but a jug of yellow clay with double-rimmed neck and 
six handles one above another, is noteworthy. Some Frankish tombs of the 
early Christian period, without furnishings, were found at Cessure (province 
of Namur) in the side of a small natural hill; at Treignes, a prehistoric camp; 
in Flanders, some neolithic and Belgo-Roman settlements and a cemetery; 
at Spiennes (Hainaut), an ancient flint mine (see helow, and A.J.A. XVIII, 
p. 106); at Tongres, Belgo-Roman graves, scantily furnished with pottery, 
lamps, weapons, etc., and among them a much more ancient incineration 
burial, probably neolithic, also in this region several hundred Roman coins, 
including four large bronze coins of Trajan, M. Aurelius and Faustina the 
Younger, and some rare Gallic coins. 

SPIENNES.—Excavations in 1913.—In B. Mus. Brux. XIII, 1914, pp. 
35-37 (7 figs.), B. pe Log reports upon the excavations of Count Louis Cavens 
in the ancient flint mines at Spiennes in 1913. In the rubbish which filled 
the galleries were many broken picks and other tools of flint. In one place 
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several important fragments of pottery came to light. The sites of several 
factories where the flint was made into implements yielded several fine speci- 
mens. In some miners’ picks alone were made, in others knife blades. The 
objects found were placed in the Brussels museum 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.—Cuneiform Tablets from Boghazkeui.—In Erp. Times, XXV, 
1914, p. 520, A. H. Sayce reports that the museum at Berlin has recently 
acquired some cuneiform tablets from Boghazkeui, among which are frag- 
ments containing dictionaries or lists of words in Sumerian, Assyrian, and 
Hittite. There is usually also a column giving the pronunciation of the ideo- 
graphs by which the Sumerian words are expressed, so that their pronuncia- 
tion is at last settled. Still more important is the column in which the Hittite 
equivalents of the Sumerian and Assyrian words are given, as these will form 
a starting-point for the interpretation of the Hittite cuneiform texts of which 
there is a large collection at Constantinople. One result is to show that the 
Hittite Janguage was not Indo-European. Its relations must be sought 
among the languages of the Caucasus. One of its main characteristics was 
the extent to which the composition of words was carried. 

Neolithic Pottery.—The Berlin museum has acquired over thirty fine 
specimens of neolithic pottery from Butzow, near Brandenburg. In shape 
they resemble vessels of the so-called ‘“‘Bernburger type,” that is, they have 
a wide mouth, narrow foot, and small handles projecting from the body of 
the vase; but instead of being plain they are covered with incised decoration 
in a braided or woven pattern. The shapes prove that the Lausitz pottery 
of the Bronze Age developed out of the neolithic pottery of the middle and 
lower Elbe. (C. Scuucunuarpt, Ber. Aunsts. XXXV, 1913-1914, cols. 268- 
274; 2 figs.) 

A Bronze Lamp.—The Antiquarium in Berlin has recently acquired a bronze 
lamp in the shape of a human foot from the vicinity of Kéthen. (Ber. Kunsts. 
XXXV, 1913-1914, col. 273 

NIEDERBRONN.—Hypocausts.—-Remains of hypocausts were found in 
1913 at Niederbronn, where pipes of lead and of iron had been found before. 
The new substructures were published by Cu. Mirruts ( A nzeiger ftir elsdssische 
Allertumskunde, 1913, No. 20 He has also published photographs of the 
inscription found in 1904 and of the little group representing Abundantia 
beside a nude divinity S. R., R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, p. 438.) 

RHEINGONHEIM.—Recent Excavations.—During the winter of 1913- 
1914 about two hundred burial urns were excavated in the cemetery of the 
Roman town at Rheingénheim. Many objects of bronze came to light, 
weapons, bits of armor, ornaments, and playthings as well as lamps, and vessels 
of terra-cotta and of glass. These are now in the museum at Speyer. Three 
burial places of prehistoric date were found below the Roman level. They 
show three different prehistoric periods, those of La Téne, Hallstatt, and the 
later Stone Age. On a house site a vessel of the Bronze Age was discovered. 
It is clear from these finds that between Rheingénheim and the Rhine there 
were settlements in the earliest times. In December, 1913, two rolls of Roman 
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silver coins, 143 in all, chiefly denarii, and one gold coin of Tiberius were 
found; 91 denarii and 8 quinarii are coins of Caesar, Brutus and Antony; 
the others include all the emperors down to Vespasian, except Caligula. 
The rarest are denarii of Ahenobarbus, Galba, Otho and Vitellius. (E. 


Heuser, Die Saalburg, July 5, 1914, pp. 513-515 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN HUNGARY.—A brief review of the archaeo- 
logical discoveries and discussions published in various Hungarian periodicals 
in 1912, 1913, and 1914, is given by G. von FrnAxy in Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 
408-411. Work on the limes Dacicus at Porolissum has corrected some 
errors and determined the position of new stretches of the limes and of some 
of the watch towers and small forts. In a Roman house north of Kolozsvar 
(Napoca) are remains of brick construction and of heating pipes. A large 
Roman house at Apulum, in which a brick stamp, LEG X!| G ET AD | 
and a portrait head in stone were found, appears to have had a second story, 
which has not before been found in Dacia. In Dunapentele (Intercisa) several 
hundred Roman graves were examined. Those in the eastern part of the 
necropolis belong to the fourth century, those in the western half to the second. 
The reliefs and inscriptions come from the later graves. The bronze and iron 
remains of a Romano-Celtic triga (three-horse chariot) and its horse trappings 
seem to belong to the second and third century a.p., but the graves near it 
are of the fourth. 

VIENNA.—The Austrian Expedition to Cilicia.-It is announced that the 
Austrian expedition to Cilicia, under the leadership of Professor A. Wilhelm, 
has returned having obtained important results Kunstchronik, October 
2, 1914, col. 12.) 

Professor Wilhelm’s Papers on Attic Inscriptions.—-It is announced that 
Professor A. Wilhelm is to collect his articles on Attic inscriptions in a volume 
to be called Aftische Studien. Kunstchronik, October 2, 1914, col. 12.) 


RUSSIA 


EXCAVATIONS AND DISCOVERIES IN 1913.—B. PuarmMakowsky’s re- 
port on archaeological work in Russia in 1913 (Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 205- 
292; 111 figs.) deals chiefly with the Greek settlements on the north coast of 
the Black Sea—Panticapaeum (Kertch), the peninsula of Taman, the island 
of Berezan, and ancient O)bia—and with the Scythian royal tumulus of Solocha 
in the Crimea (see A.J.A. XVIII, 1914, pp. 110 and 408 f.). From the 
necropolis of Panticapaeum are a small marble head from a statuette, of 
Alexandrian style, gold jewelry, silver coins, vases, including Attic black- and 
red-figured ware, and various objects of glass, iron, etc. Among those pur- 
chased here are a number of fine bronze vessels, a vase of the Roman period 
in the shape of a female head, and an Attic black-figured olpe of the sixth cen- 
tury with picture of the rape of Cassandra on which is incised an inscription in 
fifth century letters. At a site on the northwest coast of Berezan remains 
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of houses of the two periods of settlement—one in the third quarter of the 
sixth century, the other about 500 B.c.—were excavated. Among and under 
the older houses were funnel-shaped pits sunk in the rock, which contained 
rich stores of old lonian pottery in great variety and kitchen refuse which 
testifies to the manner of living of the colonists. In the upper level were 
found with other sherds Attic black- and red-figured vases A small figure 
of a hawk, with ring for suspension, of Egyptian paste, is noteworthy. The 
floors of these houses are of earth beaten very hard. At another place on the 
north coast were an oval house of the first period and two large houses of the 
second, under which was another large collection of pottery ol the older period, 
including a large early Milesian crater (45 em. high) with friezes of grazing 
deer in black and red pamt on a light ground Votive offerings to Achilleus 
Pontarches and broken vessels of glass and pottery of the second and third 
centuries A.D., are evidences of temporary occupation by folk from Olbia 
during the fishing seasons, rather than of regular settlements. The excava- 
tions at Olbia were on the site of the city itself, in the necropolis, and at the 
place called the “hundred graves.”’ The necropolis contains late as well as 
early graves, and some in which the complete furnishings could be studied 
in situ. They yielded at least one piece of Naucratite and one of Samian 
ware, beside Corinthian, Attic Vurva style, and others down to the Roman 
imperial epoch, to which belong two Alexandrian vases, one in the shape of 
a helmeted head inscribed AXIAAEYS, the other a comic negro head. In 
the town itself, two periods were studied, the later one being after 300 a.p. 
The tumulus of Solocha, of which various accounts have been given in Russian, 
French and English publications (A./J.A. XVIII, pp. 408 f.) contained the 
grave and its magnificent furnishings undisturbed (see Fig. 4 The weapons 
are of bronze and iron. Burials of this type were used for the Scythian kings 
for a long period of time with little change, but the style of the gold and silver 
reliefs in this tomb indicates a date in the latter half of the fourth century 
B.C., With resemblances to the Dexileos monument and to the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus It is classic Hellenistic, as compared with the later, 
more realistic work of the silver vases found in tombs at Kul-Oba and Nicopol 
(Fig. 5), which are of the second century B.c. (see A.J.A. 1914, p. 111) 
From the excavations in the Kuban region and the governments of Poltava, 
Erivan, Petrokow and Perm, a silver plate of Sassanid work found at Perm 


is of interest 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN 1913-1914.—-The results of excavations 
in Great Britain from June, 1913, to June, 1914, are reported by F. Haver- 
FIELD in Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 392-408 (13 figs. In Scotland, a small tri- 
angular entrenchment on the river Ythan, north of Aberdeen, appears to have 
been a Roman temporary camp without remains of permanent occupation. It 
is farther north than any 6ther known on the island. The fortification at 
the west end of the Wall of Antoninus Pius has been fixed at Old Kilpatrick, 
on the right bank of the Clyde, and two of the castella, at Mumrills and 
Cadder. The towers and intermediate forts that occur in Hadrian’s Wall 
seem to be lacking in this. On a spur of the Lammermoor Hills, some 
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eighteen miles east of Edinburgh, Roman remains of the time of Antoninus 
and of Marcus Aurelius are found beneath those of later occupation. Two 
auxiliary camps, at Borram near Ambleside and at Slack near Huddersfield 
(York, W. R.) are being excavated. The latter seems to have been founded 
in the time of the Flavian emperors and abandoned about the middle of the 
second century. Among the single finds at Corbridge, Northumberland, is 
the top of a quadrangular altar with dedication deae pantheae. The name of 
the goddess to whom this uncommon epithet is given is not preserved, but 
the reliefs on the other three sides show a head of Mercury and two drooping 
heads wearing the Phrygian cap. Work done in the spring of 1914 at Rib- 
chester cleared up the plan of the praetorium or principia, and showed it to 
have certain features that occur at Chester and other sites. Some thirty 
Roman graves on the site of the hospital at Chester, outside the west city 
wall, contain iron nails, perhaps from the wooden coffins, and coins and 
sherds of the middle of the second century. All the inscribed stones must 
have been taken to build the north city wall in the time of Septimius Severus, 
but a glass ampulla has stamped on the bottom the legend VECTIGAL 
PATRIMO, part of which is new. At Castle Collen in Wales it was found 
that the area of the fort was considerably lessened, probably in the second 
century, when troops were more needed in the north than in this region. 
At Wroxeter the podium of a small temple of Graeco-Roman type has been 
found, enclosed in a temenus, with a covered walk around three sides of the 
fore-court and a portico on the street side. At Colchester the Morant Club 
has investigated the Balkerne Gate, the west gate of the Roman city, and 
determined at least the plan of the lower story. The structure projects in 
front of the line of the city wall like a bastion and has quadrant-shaped guard 
houses at either side—an unusual feature. At Lowbury, on a bare round hill 
in the middle of the Berkshire Downs, is a quadrangular area enclosed by a 
wall, within which are remains of huts and some coins, sherds, fibulae, etc. 
It was, perhaps, used as a summer camp for herdsmen in early times and later 
as a place of refuge from the invading barbarians 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AND DISCUSSIONS.—A review of various 
books and articles on the archaeology of Northern Africa, published in 1913 
and 1914, is given by A. Scuutren in Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 297-316 (9 figs.). 
I, General.’ Among the points noted are: The identification of the Libyan 
race with the modern Berbers; the kinship of the Libyan rock-paintings with 
those of Spain, and of Libyan place-names with the Iberian; the need of a 
comprehensive collection of the remains of the Libyan language as a basis 
for study; the lack of comparison of the African frontier camps and forts with 
those of Europe and Arabia; the rapidity with which the French, through 
their army, have gained control of the country, in eighty years, compared 
with the Romans’ three hundred years; the error of most modern maps in 
putting the southern boundary of the Roman dominion too far south. II, 
Tunis. At Carthage the destruction of precious remains by private persons 
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goes on unchecked. A small temple dedicated to the Augustan house, genti 
Augustae, has been found near the Byrsa. The letters often found in inscrip- 
tions, C. C. |. K. stand for Colonia Concordia Julia Karthago, and C. |. H 
for Colonia Julia Hadrumetina, both colonies being evidently founded by 
Julius Caesar. A series of Punic cemeteries along the east coast of Tunis, 
from Monastir to Cape Kapudja, have the tombs cut into the face of the soft 
rock of the cliffs. Libyan cromlechs surrounded by circular walls are near 
the Punic graves. Several other 
bronzes were recovered from the 
sunken ship at Mahdia (see A.J.A. 
XVIII, p. 413). Other objects to 
be noted are a rare terra-cotta figure 
of Hygieia; a complete set of bronze 
cultus vessels, found hidden in the 
vaults of the capitolium at Pupput; 
and a mosaic dedication dominabus, 
to the Dominae or Cereres. A com- 
parison of the mosaic portrait of 
Virgil at Hadrumetum, with other 
representations of the poet, has 
brought a number of busts under 
this head, notably those known as 
Brutus, at Naples and in the Capito- 
line Museum at Rome. To the 
number of cantons named for divini- 
ties the pagus Veneriensis, near Sicca 
Veneria, is to be added. Here was 
found a dedication to the seven 
gods, Jupiter, Saturnus, Silvanus, 
Caelestis, Pluto, Minerva, Venus, 
which gives the animals to be sacri- 
ficed to each as verbecem, agnum, 
caprum, gallum, (h)aedillas duas, 
gallinam. An _ inscription from 
Thubursicum gives a new procon- 
sul of Africa, L. Naevius Aquilinus, 
for the year 261 a.p. and names 
the town, municipium Septimium 


Figure 6.—APHRODITE FROM CYRENE 


Aurelium Sevvrianum Antoninianum 
Concordium Frugiferum  Liberum 
Thibursicensium Bure. This title, with others bearing the name of Septimius 
Severus, shows that he gave the citizenship to a group of towns in this, his 
native province. An important inscription of the late republican period, 
at Utica, is a dedication to Q. Numerius Rufus, quaestor, by the stipendiareit, 
those subject to tribute, of three cantons. Numerius was tribune of the 
people in 57 B.c.; the organization of cantons as tribute-paying rests on the 
agrarian law of 111 B.c. An inscription from Thysdrus shows the first epi- 
graphic appearance of Bavarus, a town southeast of Thysdrus. III, Algeria. 
Prehistoric remains include kitchen middens in the region of Tebessa which 
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are formed of snail shells with scarcely any animal bones, and rock-paint ings 
of extinct animals—elephants, buffaloes, ete. The fulling industry seems 
to have been a specialty at Timgad. An inscription in the town of Lambaesis 
gives the octroi or city tax on cattle, wines, ete. Another, found at Aziz bu 
Tellis, west of Constantine, shows that the main source of the Amsaga, fons 
caput Amsagae, was regarded as at this place, the ancient Idicra, the name of 
which is preserved in the stream Wady Dekri. A mountain between Setif and 
Shott el Hodna is surrounded by a wall made of two masonry faces with loose 
filling between, like the walls of 
the German and English limites 
The existence of a local native 
cult at Krubs, near Constantine, 
is indicated by a rock-cut inserip 
tion, Jfru Aug. Sacer Libyan 
rock-pictuces are found near by. 
AOUKER.—Ruined Sites.—In 
C. R. Acad. Inse. 1914, pp. 253-257 
is a brief repoct from M. Bonnet 
DE of his explorations in 
the region west of Timbuctoo in 
1914. East, southeast and west of 
Néma he found remains of villages 
and tombs; and on a_ hill at 
Koumbi, not far from Ghanata, 
two and one half days journey 
southwest of Néma, important 
remains said to belong to the 
village where the kings of Ghanata 
lived. Koumbi and Ghanata seem 
to be different names for the same 
city which was captured in 1203 
by the people of Sosso. He reports 


the acquisition of several Arabic 


Figure 7.—Herap From CyYRENE 


manuscripts 
CYRENE.~ An Aphrodite Anadyomene.— During work on the fortifications 
between Gurenna and Ain Sciahat, Cyrene, about twenty pieces of ancient 
sculpture came to light, among them a very fine Aphrodite (Fig. 6) discovered 
December 1, 1913. It is of Greek marble and life size (1.70 m. high), but lacks 
the head and arms. The figure is nude and stands with the weight resting 
lightly on the right leg, beside which is a support for the drapery in the form 
of a dolphin holding a fish in its mouth. The goddess, who has just risen from 
the sea, was probably wringing the water from her hair. The statue is an 
original Greek work dating from Hellenistic times, but showing the traditions 
of fifth and fourth century art. Various copies more or less close are known 
Another interesting piece (Fig. 7) is a fine head, which also exhibits affiliation 
with the art of the fifth century L. Marrant, Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914, pp. 177 
184; 4 pls 
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UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—New Egyptian Rooms in the Museum of Fine Arts. — In 
Bb. Mus. F. A. X11, 1914, pp. 39-40 (3 figs.), C.S. F. describes briefly the two 
new Egyptian rooms recently opened in the Museum of Fine Arts. One room 
is devoted to objects from predynastic times down to the end of the third 
dynasty; the other will be known as the “Old Empire Room.” It adjoins 
the ‘‘Mastaba Gallery’? and contains, among other things, objects from the 
tomb of Im-thepy, and the wooden figure of Meh Additions have been made 
to the exhibits in the other rooms. 

Chinese Bronzes.—In B. Mus. F. A. X11, 1914, pp. 36-38, F. S. Kk. ealls 
attention to four early Chinese bronze vessels recently acquired by the Museum 
of Fine Arts. They date from the Chou (1122-225 B« and the Ch'in 
(255-206 B.c.) dynasties. 

NEW YORK.—Recent Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum.—In 
B. Metr. Mus. 1X, 1914, pp. 233-236 (4 figs.), Miss G. M. A. RUicHTER) notes 
the acquisition of six Greek vases by the Metropolitan Museum in 1913. 
The most noteworthy is a small amphora with twisted handles dating from 
the early part of the fifth century B.c. On one side Heracles is represented 
holding the tripod, and on the other is Apollo. A short band of meander is 
below each figure. The other vases are an Apulian lecythus with a woman 
and a youth swinging a little girl in a swing, a Corinthian vase, an Etruscan 
bucchero vase in the shape of a boar’s head, and an Athenian vase in the 
shape of a duck, of fifth century date. Twenty-one terra-cottas were acquired, 
of which foucteen from one tomb in Greece represent comic actors. The others 
are an actor, two Tanagra figurines of the fourth century, three nude Aphro- 
dites from Tarentum, and one fragmentary relief from Sicily, perhaps from 
a banquet scene, dating from the sixth century. Jbid. pp. 257-259 (3 figs.), the 
same writer notes the acquisition of several pieces of ancient jewelry, including 
two gold disks, a spiral earring of bronze plated with gold, the ends of which 
terminate in a granular pyramid, a chain necklace having a central medallion 
with the head of Dionysus, and smaller medallions with pendant chains, 
and other necklaces and earrings dating chiefly from the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.c. Among the acquisitions of ancient glass are three small bowls, 
one white, one green and one red with light green spots; a blue oval bowl; 
a dark blue jug: a glass cup with the inscription zie ¢nons; a deep bowl of 
purple glass with ornaments on the inside consisting of spirals, rosettes and 
circles in white, green and yellow; and a necklace of mosaic and crystal beads, 

Egyptian Writing Materials.—In B. Metr. Mus. IX, 1914, pp. 181-182 
fig.), H. E. W. publishes a set of Egyptian writing materials of late eighteenth 
or early nineteenth dynasty date found in a tomb at Luxor. There is a 
palette, four pens, two clean sheets of papyrus in a roll, and a ball of linen 
thread. The palette is a little board of dark red wood 26 cm. long and 4.1 
em. wide with a slot in the centre to hold the pens. Above the slot is a thick 
cake of black ink Three of the pens are new 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


ITALY 


LOMBARD FRESCOES OF THE QUATTROCENTO.-—In Hass. d’ Arte, 
XIV, 1914, pp. 155-162, F. MataGcuzzi VALERI gives an account of the fres- 
coes, part of which have only recently come to light, which adorn the organ 
chapel in the Duomo at Treviglio, and had already been ascribed by the writer 
to Butinone In addition to these he publishes a new series of frescoes which 
have recently been uncovered in the church of 8. Roeco, where they decorate 
the ceiling. The frescoes represent the four evangelists, doctors of the church 
and sibyls, and betray the style of Giovanni Pietro da Cemmo 

NEW SIENESE PAINTINGS.—In Rass. d’Arte, XIV, 1914, pp. 97-104 
and 163-168, F. Mason Perkins continues his publication of unknown 
Sienese primitives. The most important of the pieces discussed are: an 
Adoration of the Magi in the Abdy collection at Dorking by Benvenuto di 
Giovanni; a Massacre of the Innocents, by Bartolo di Fredi, in the Hende- 
court collection at Paris; an Assumption by Paolo di Giovanni Fei in the 
Chigi-Zondadari collection at Siena; a St. Margaret in the museum at Le 
Mans, by Pietro Lorenzetti; a panel Faith in the Chalandon collection at Paris, 
by Francesco di Giorgio; two other works by the same master in the Kann 
collection, Paris, The Eternal Father and Angels, and a Triumph; a Madonna 
by Lippo Vanni in the museum at Le Mans; a Miracle of St. Catherine in the 
De Blives collection at Paris, by Girolamo di Benvenuto; two pictures by 
Giovanni di Paolo; a Coronation of the Virgin, and a Zacharias and the Angel, 
both in the Lehmann collection in New York; and a signed Madonna in the 
possession of G. Fairfax Murray in London, by Pellegrino di Mariano. The 
two works by Giovanni di Paolo were first published in Art in America, 1914, 
pp. 280-287, by J. Breck, together with a Madonna by the same painter in 
the Platt collection at Englewood, N. J. 

UNKNOWN PAINTINGS IN THE CASENTINO.—In L’.Airte, XVII, 
1914, pp. 257-264, G. pe Nicoia publishes some unknown works existing in 
various places in the Casentino: a Tuscan panel of the Madonna of the thir- 
- teenth century in the Pieve at Stia; a Madonna of the same school and period 
in the Badia at Poppi; a Madonna at Sant’ Angelo in Cetica which the writer 
ascribes to the ‘“‘Compagno di Pesellino,”’ a Botticellesque Virgin and Child 
in the Castell at Poppi; and a Madonna in the Prepositura at Bibbiena, by 
Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino 

BOLOGNA.—The Testament of a Bolognese Painter.—In L’ Arte, XVII, 
1914, pp. 393-395, L. Fratt publishes the testament of the Bolognese painter, 
Jacopino de’ Bavosi, dated 1371. The importance of the document rests 
in the fact that it identifies without doubt the painter who produced part of 
n the Oratory of Mezzarata, in collaboration with Simone 


the frescoes 
de’ Crocefissi, and signs himself Jacobus f 

CASTROGIOVANNI.-The Treasure of the Chiesa Madre.—In L’ Arie, 
XVII, 1914, pp. 379-381, FE. Maccertr publishes the goldsmith’s work in the 
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Chiesa Madre of Castrogiovanni, consisting of a silver ostensorium of the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the work of Paolo Gili, a gold crown for a statue of 
of the Madonna, with enamel and chasing, of the seventeenth century, an 
eighteenth century gold ostensorium, and six candelabra of silver, done in 
1595, four by Nibilio Gagini, and two by Pietro Rizzo. 

CORDENONS.—A New Giovanni Bellini—-G. publishes in 
L’ Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 304-306, a Madonna in the possession of the Galvani 
family, signed Johannes Bellinus. It is an unfinished work and belongs to 
the early period of the master. 

FLORENCE.—A Drawing by Fra Giocondo in the Uffizi—-A drawing by 
Fra Giocondo, who succeeded Bramante as architect of St. Peter’s, is published 
by G. Grovannont in Boll. Arte, VII. 1914, pp. 185-195. He points out 
that it is a sketch of the unfinished Palazzo di S. Biagio, undertaken by Bra- 
mante at the instance of Julius II]. On the basis of the drawing and the 
remains of the building, the writer attempts a partial restoration of the eleva- 
tion, and shows the wide influence which Bramante’s design exercised on the 
vounger architects, notably Raphael. 

OTRANTO.—An Eighth Century Laura.—In Neapolis, Il, 1914, pp. 202- 
209, P. Maaeruuu describes a Basilian laura about a kilometre south of 
Otranto. The frescoes which once covered the interior of its main room or 
chapel have been destroyed, but from various indications it appears probable 
that this is one of the earliest establishments of this order in Italy, dating from 
the eighth century, when its members fled from the iconoclastic persecutions in 
the East. 

PADUA.—Fragments of Donatello’s Altarpiece.—-A number of fragments 
of the pilasters belonging to Donatello’s altar for the Santo at Padua, still 
existing in that church, are published by A. VentTurR1 in L’ Arte, XVII, 1914, 
pp. 307-314. He points out that these pieces make necessary a change in the 
reconstruction of the altar-piece, which should follow the lines of Mantegna’s 
altar-piece for S. Zeno. 

ROME.—The Frescoes of S. Saba.—In l?6m. Quart. 1914, pp. 49-96, appears 
the first systematic publication of the results of the excavations in the old 
church of S. Saba on the “Little Aventine,” by P. SryGer. The frescoes that 
have been discovered date from the seventh century, the period of the founda- 
tion of the church, to the tenth, the date when it was destroyed to make way 
for a new and larger structure. The oldest frescoes are the figures of seven 
saints which lined the right wall of the nave, and date in the seventh century. 
After these come a cycle of the eighth century representing scenes from the 
lives of the Virgin and Christ. They are nearly all gone; only the Healing 
of the Paralytic, the Walking on the Sea, and the Transfiguration can be 
reconstructed. To the ninth century belongs the strip of fresco in the lower 
part of the apse, in which we see the lower portion of a row of saints. A part 
of the bust of Christ is also preserved. Enough of the older decoration of 
the apse is left to show that it represented the Saviour in bust with an angel 
on either side. The fragments from the latter part of the ninth century 
and those of the tenth show a style of unusual originality. Among these is 


the portrait of the magister operum, the monk Martinus 
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FRANCE 


AVIGNON.—The Palace of the Popes.— The Palace of the Popes at Avignon 
is to be made into a museum consisting of three sections, one devoted to mon- 
uments of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, another to works of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and another for modern works of art. 
The first will have placed in it by way of commencement casts of sculptures 
connected with the history of Avignon and copies of frescoes of the period 
1200 1500; the nucleus of the second section will be formed bv the eighteenth 
century fireplace which was formerly in the Chartreuse of Villeneuve-lés- 
Avignon. The Abbé Requin has been named curator of the new museum. 
(Chron. Arts, 1914, p. 186.) 

PARIS.—Acquisitions of the Louvre.—The Louvre has recently acquired: 
the reliquary of the True Cross of the church of Jaucourt (Aube), a Byzantine 
work of the twelfth century, on a base added in the fourteenth century; an 
Annunciation to the Shepherds, and two figures of prophets, in stone, from 
Parthenay, dating from the twelfth century; and Bernini’s sketch in terra- 
cotta for his S. Bibiana, the well-known statue in the church of that name in 
Rome (Chron. Arts, 1914, pp. 201-202.) 


SWITZERLAND 


BERN.—An Illustrated Parsifal Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century.—In 
the Bern library is a manuscript of the Parsifal legend, originally belonging 
to a certain Jérg Freiburger of Bern, and bearing the owner's date of 1467. 
The manuscript was written by Johann Stemheim of Konstanz. It is illus- 
trated with twenty-eight drawings, the style of which, in default of accurate 
parallels, indicates a connection with the school of Konstanz C. BENZIGER, 
Mh. f. Kunstw. VIII, 1914, pp. 214-218 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.—The ‘‘Ausstellung Von Werken Alter Kunst.”—.A description 
of the most interesting pictures in this recent loan exhibition of the treasures 
of German private collections makes an unusually important article in the 
Z. Bild. K. XXV, 1914, pp. 225-235, by Kk. Puietzscu. The paintings of 
which reproductions are given are: a Baptism by the ‘‘Master of the St. Barthol- 
omew,” in the von Kaufmann collection, Berlin; a Madonna by Gerard 
David in the possession of Dr. W. von Pannwitz, Grunewald; a Madonna 
in the collection of C. von Hollitscher, Berlin, by Geertgen tot Sint Jans; a 
Landscape with Cows belonging to O. Huldschinsky, Berlin; a Madonna and 
Saints by Rubens, in the Koppel collection, Berlin; a Card-party by Ter 
Borch, belonging to M. Kappel, Berlin; a portrait of a man by Van Dyck 
(Koppel collection); a male portrait by Rembrandt (von Pannwitz collection); 
a Peasant Woman in a Court-yard, by Pieter de Hooch (von Hollitscher 
collection); A Vision of St Peter by Jan Lys, in the possession of Dr. A. Frey, 
Berlin; a Woman Washing Clothes, by Esaias Boursse (Schoeller collection, 
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Berlin); a scene from Le Malade Imaginaire by Cornelis Troost, in the posses- 
sion of the Museumsverein, Berlin; a predella by Lauro Padovano (von 
Kaufmann collection); and a View over the Venetian Lagoons by Fr. Guardi 
in the possession of Dr. James Simon, Berlin 

A ‘‘Death of the Virgin’? by Giotto.—I’. Mason PeRKINs contributes to 
Rass. d’ Arte, XIV, 1914, pp. 193-200, an account of the vicissitudes of the 


Figure 8—DkraTH OF THE VIRGIN BY GIOTTO 


panel which was recently acquired by the Berlin museum from the Douglas 
collection, representing the ‘““Death of the Virgin,”’ (Fig. 8). There seems 
to be no doubt that the picture is the one mentioned by Ghiberti and Vasari 
as once existing in the Ognissanti, and a genuine work of Giotto 

LUTSCHENA.—Drawings by Matthias Griinewald.—In the gallery of 
Freiherr Speck von Sternburg at Liitschena, near Leipzig, F. Becker has 
discovered two drawings by the hand of Matthias Griinewald. The one is 
a portrait-study, possibly of the painter's wife, a half-figure of a seated woman 
in the forties. The other is also a half-figure, and study probably for a Mag- 
dalen in a Crucifixion group. (Z. Bild. K. XXV, 1914, p. 275 


RUSSIA 


HELSINGFORS.—An Altarpiece by Meister Francke.—A curious altar- 
piece at Helsingfors (Finland) is published in Z. Bild. K. XXVI, 1914, pp 
17-23, by A. Gotpscumipr. It is a carved altar with scenes representing 
the Death of the Virgin, the Nativity, the Circumcision, the Betrayal, and an 
unusual panel representing the donor kneeling at the feet of the Virgin, while 
the devil behind him brandishes a contract for his soul. The outside of the 
wings is painted with the legend of St. Barbara. Stylistic peculiarities class 
both the paintings and the carvings among the products of the atelier of 
Meister Francke of Hamburg, of whom this is the first sculptured work to 
be noted. The altar was once in the church of Nvkyreko, but has been re- 


moved to the museum at Helsingfors 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


NEW BRONZINOS.— Two works by Bronzino have lately been recognized 
In Burl. Mag. XXVI, 1914, pp. 50-51, T. Borenivs attributes to him an 
idealized portrait. of Ezzelino da Romano, the nvtorious condottiere of the 
thirteenth century. It doubtless formed one of a series of ‘‘I]lustrious Men.” 
The painting was at the time of writing in the possession of Mr. Rothschild at 
the Sackville Gallery in London. The other painting which still retains a 
portion of Bronzino’s signature, is a Holy Family in the collection of Sir George 
Faudel Phillips, of Balls Park, Heitford. It is deseribed by Sir Ciavup: 
Puiturps in Burl. Mag. XXVI, 1914, pp. 3-4. Both pictures are reproduced 
in the articles cited. 

LONDON. —-A Portrait of Constantine.—A head from Cos in the British 
Museum is thought to be a portrait of Constantine the Great by A. E. Conway 
in Burl. Mag. XXV, 1914, pp. 346-349. The identification is made by com- 
parison with the head of the colossal statue at St. John Lateran, and the other 
colossal head in the Conservatori Palace at Rome. The head, if really that 
of Constantine, is easily the best portrait of him in existence. 

A Mediaeval Panel.—A painting on canvas-cevered wood is reproduced 
in Burl. Mag. XXVI, 1914, pp. 93-94, which is in the collection of Mr. Gros- 
venor Thomas. It is a Crucifixion, having many points in common with the 
Resurrection panel at Norwich, and must date toward 1400. A consideration 
against an attribution to an English artist is that old English painting is not 
done on canvas but on primed oak (R. E. and A. V.). 

A Wooden Ambo in the Victoria and Albert Museum.—Four wooden 
columns belonging to an ambo are published in Burl. Mag. XXV, 1914, 
pp. 291-294, by J. TAveNor Perry. They were bought in Naples and appear 
to be made of Appenine chestnut. The decoration shows Saracenic influence, 
but certain details point also to a Lombard strain, while others still are reminis- 
cent of the Byzantine. The whole is in fact a typical product of the eclectic 
art of South Italy. The capitals contain figure-subjects—among them 
Gethsemane, the Betrayal, the Flagellation (?)—and symbolic groups like 
peacochs, and seraphs flanking a sacred tree. The writer suggests that the 
ambo was made ca. 1075 for the Capella Palatina in Salerno. The lily 
carved on the face of one of the shafts may well refer to a restoration by Charles 
of Anjou in 1266. 

WINDSOR.—A Lost Early Christian Encolpium.—E. B. Smrrx publishes 
in Byz. Zeit. XXIII, 1914, pp. 217-225, a drawing preserved in the Dal Pozzo 
collection at Windsor, which reproduces the reliefs which adocned the sides 
of a gold encolpium, evidently a Syro-Palestinian work of about 600. The 
reliefs represented on one side the ascension, on the other a Flight into Egypt 
which had the peculiarity of introducing a Tyche which comes forward to 


greet the Holy Family 
UNITED STATES 
TWO SIENESE CASSONE PANELS.—IF. J. Maruer, Jr., publishes in 


Art in America, II, 1914, pp. 397-403, two cassone panels of the fifteenth 
century. The first is in the collection of Mr. Otto Kahn, New York, and 
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represents the story of Corio)anus; it is to be ascribed to the school of Veechi- 
etta. The other was lent to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts by Mrs. Edmund 
Wheelwright. The central panel, which is flanked by two smaller ones depict- 
ing figures holding coats of arms, is decorated with the Judgment of Paris and 
Oenone’s Farewell. It is the work of Francesco di Giorgio. 

NEW YORK.—A Madonna by Giovanni Bellini.—W. Ranxrn publishes 
in Art in America, II, 1914, pp. 317-321, a Madonna which he ascribes to 
Giovanni Bellini and dates shortly before 1481. It is in the possession of Mr. 
Grenville L. Winthrop. 

A Panel by Francesco del Cossa.—The Lehmann collection in New York 
possesses a tondo panel of the Crucifixion, representing the Saviour on the 
Cross, the Virgin and St. John, which is to be ascribed to the years 1470- 
1475, and attributed to Francesco del Cossa. The picture is published by 
J. Breck in Art in America, I1, 1914, pp. 314-317. 

An Acquisition of the Metropolitan Museum.—The Metropolitan Museum 
has recently acquired two alabaster reliefs of an altar-piece by Vallfogona, 
Spanish, late fifteenth century. (B. Meir. Mus. 1914, p. 201.) 

PRINCETON.—A Late Gothic Statue._-P. Virry publishes in Art in 
America, II, 1914, pp. 276-280, a statue in the museum at Piinceton Univer- 
sity which he dates about 1515-1525, and assigns to the school of Champagne. 
Its nearest parallel is the St. Martha in the church of the Magdalen at Troyes, 
and it may have formed part of an Entombment group. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORADO.—Kivas in Small Ruins.—In Amer. Anth. N. S. XVI, pp’ 
33-58 (9 pls.), T. M. Pruppen describes excavations in the “unit-type” ruins 
of southwestern Colorado. It was ascertained that the circular depressions, 
regularly occurring to the south of the houses and heretofore commonly called 
reservoirs, were, as the author had suspected, kivas filled with rubbish. These 
kivas were found to be the same in structure and in masonry as the corre- 
sponding rooms in the large ruins of the San Juan region. 

NEW MEXICO.—Ruins of the Lower Mimbres Valley.—In Smith. Miscell. 
Colls. Vol. 63, No. 10 (53 pp.; 8 pls.; 32 figs.), J. W. Fewkes announces the 
discovery of a number of prehistoric ruins in a region previously supposed to 
contain few traces of aboriginal habitations. The village remains consist 
of low mounds marked only by low, broken walls, some of stone, some of a less 
permanent slab and adobe construction. No ground-plans were obtained. 
Burials were found beneath the floors of the rooms, the skeletons usually 
embedded in clay and accompanied by one or more perforated (ceremonially 
killed”) pottery food-bowls, one of which was almost invariably inverted 
over the skull. These bowls are remarkable for the great number of life 
figures painted upon them: Human beings, mammals, reptiles, birds and fish. 
While these figures are found in a profusion not seen elsewhere in the South- 
west, the geometrical designs accompanying them are surely ‘‘Southwestern” 
in type. The author concludes that the ruins belong to a culture antedating 
that of the terraced pueblos of northern New Mexico; allied, perhaps, to 
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the ancestors of the latter. The art he considers to be akin to that of the Casas 
Grandes in Chihuahua, Mexico, and the group may possibly be transitional 
between the Casas Grandes and the distinctly puebloan culture of the North 

OHIO.—An Archaeological Atlas.—W. C. has published under the 
auspices of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society (Columbus, 
1914) a complete Atlas of the state, showing the location of 5,396 antiquities 
of the following classes: Burial mounds, ordinary burials, cemeteries, stone 
graves, earth enclosures, effigy mounds, petroglyphs, flint quarries, caches, 
rock shelters. Many of these are recorded for the first time. The work con- 
sists of two general, eighty-eight county, maps, each accompanied by descrip- 
tive text and tabulations of sites by townships 

BRITISH HONDURAS.—The Excavation of Mounds.—In Ann. Arch 
Anth. VU, 1914, pp. 28-42 (3 pls.; fig.), T. W. F. Gann reports upon the 
excavation of thirteen mounds in British Honduras and Yucatan in 1911 and 
1912. In most of them, the finds were insignificant; but in Mound 9, situated 
at the upper part of Chetumal Bay, much rough pottery was discovered, 
and three broken incense burners, each with a figure upon it in high relief 
probably representing the god Cuculan. One of the figures was 20 in. and 
another 26 in. in height. A rough pottery bowl, of which fragments only 
remain, has an incised hieroglyphic inscription. All these objects were close 
to the surface. In Mound 10 near by were two vases in the form of a human 
leg and foot. The foot wears a sandal and about the thigh is a garter ornamented 
with pendants. Similar vases were found at Adventura and at Douglas. In 
Mound 11 near Progresso « small circular vase 1} in. in diameter was found 
It was ornamented on the outside with a head wearing a peaked headdress 
and two arms with clasped hands holding a ball. Inside was a small earthen- 
ware bead, a very small obsidian knife, and the terminal phalanx of a small 
finger. It is known that at the death of a favorite child a Maya mother 
sometimes cut off the end of a finger with an obsidian knife and buried both 
knife and finger-tip in the grave. From Mound 13, near Douglas came another 
human figure 14 in. high. At Yalloch, across the boundary in Guatemala, 
an underground chamber was discovered which contained two complete cylin- 
drical cases, and an ovoid vase besides many finely painted fragments. The 
ovoid vase is yellow with ornamentation in red, black, and reddish yellow in 
three zones. At the top are ten hieroglyphs; in the middle zone is the crouch- 
ing figure of a god, perhaps Cuculan; and below are square vases, each decorated 
with the ‘“‘Ahau”’ sign. One of the cylindrical vases is 11 in. high and has 
at the top a single row of hieroglyphics, then below this two representations 
of the elephant god (who, the writer believes, was derived from the tapir), 
and in the lowest zone alternate red and black lines. The other cylindrical 
vase is 7} in. high with a row of hieroglyphs at the top, a mythological 
creature covered with feathers and‘with very long legs in the middle zone, 
and a broad red stripe below \ pottery cylinder, 10} in. high without bottom 
has a light yellow background and decorations in light and dark red and dark 
yellow. It has at the top a row of hieroglyphs, then in the middle an intri- 
cate design containing human and mythological figures, hieroglyphics, ete., 
and at the bottom a much effaced row of hieroglyphs 

HONDURAS..-Statuette from Copan.—In Man, 1915, I (pl), L. C. G 


CLARKE figures a statuette in hard green stone said to have come from Copan. 
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rhe figure, seated cross-legged with the hands on the knees, represents a 
bearded man. The height is 12? in. 

PERU.-——Ancient Remains at Espiritu Pampa.— Ancient remains at Espiritu 
Pampa are described by H. Bryauam in Amer. Anthr. N.S. XVI, pp. 
185-199. The ruins consist of a group of primitive round houses and a group 
of larger buildings situated on an artificial terrace. The masonry of the 
large houses is poor, but, with the exception of a single house with a semi- 
circular end, the structures are typically Inca. Minor antiquities found in 
and about these groups were: Potsherds and whole vessels of Inca style, a bit 
of hammered silver, and bronze axes. A dozen or so Spanish roofing tiles and 
the end of one of the houses are believed to show European influence The 
author considers this site to belong to the early historic period and that. it 
may possibly have been the residence of the Inca Titu Cusi Yupanqui in 
1565. The site is situated deeper in the Amazon jungles than any other 
Inca ruin so far recorded. 

TRINIDAD.—Prehistoric Objects from a Shell-heap at Erin Bay.—J. W. 
Fewkes (Amer. Anthr. N.S. XVI, pp. 200-201; 6 pls.) describes excavations 
in the Teip-Teip shell-heap. The shells were found in layers alternating 
with ashes and soil; among them were numerous fragments of pottery bearing 
grotesquely modelled heads of animals, a few whole vessels, pottery stamps, 
a notched axe and a jadeite pendant. The author considers the pottery to 
be more closely allied to that of the adjacent South American mainland 
than to that of the other Antilles. The people were probably Arawakan 
agriculturalists who had developed a well-marked local culture that was prac- 


tically submerged, in prehistoric times, by Carib raids 
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At the Washington Meeting, December 31, 1912, the Council of the Archae- 
ological Institute authorized the officers to transform the BULLETIN into a 
non-technical illustrated monthly magazine as rapidly as was consistent with 
financial stability and the maintenance of high editorial and artistic standards. 
The name adopted by the Council at Montreal, January 3, 1914, is ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

The first (JULY) number appeared in June and the succeeding numbers 
followed every other month during 1914. Owing to the uncertain financial 
conditions incident to the European War, the Council at the Annual Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, December 29, 1914, voted that ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY continue to be published every other month until the Executive 
Committee should otherwise authorize As soon as circumstances justify, 
the Executive Committee will be asked to authorize its appearance as a 
monthly magazine, in accordance with the original resolution of the Council. 

The purpose of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is to give people in an inter- 
esting and attractive way the information they wish to have in the wide realm 
embraced by its name. This information is imparted by interesting reading 
matter prepared by men and women who are masters in their several fields 
and by beautiful pictures produced by approved modern processes. Human 
jnterest, timeliness, and literary merit are the tests applied in the selection of 
articles, and artistic quality and appropriateness are the standards in the selec- 
tion of illustrations 

The contributed articles are of varied interest, embracing the fields of 
Oriental, Greek, Roman, Christian Renaissance, and American archaeology 
and art. Full page illustrations are made an attractive feature. Notes from 
the various fields and brief paragraphs concerning archaeological discoveries, 
new books, and other items of current interest are worthy of mention. 


The editorial Staff of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is as follows: 

General Editor: Davip Moore Rostnson, Johns Hopkins University. 

Art Editor: H. Hoimes, Smithsonian Institution. 

Vanagng Editor: General Secretary, Archaeological 
lustitute of America. 

Associate Editor: Van Deman Macorrin, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Contributing Editors: H. Rusuton Stanford University; 
Cuarves H. Wetter, University of Iowa; T. Cray, Yale 
University; FrepericK W. HopGe, Smithsonian Institution; CHarLes 
T. Royal Ontario Museum; Grorce H. EpGe.u, Har- 
vard University Others to be selected.) 

Subscription per annum, $2.00. Single numbers, 35 cents. 

Contributions and editorial correspondence should be addressed to ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY, The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 

Subscriptions and advertisements will be received by The Waverly Press, 
Baltimore, Md.; and by the General Secretary of the Archaeological Institute, 
The Octagon, 1741, New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Issued every other month 
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Plan. By Henry 8S. Wasuineton. 2. Excavations and Dis- 
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CHARLES WALDsTEIN. [b] Eretria: A Historical Sketch. By R. B. 
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[d] The Theatre, 1891: The Stage Building. By ANDRew Fossum. 
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Brownson. [e] Eretria: A Topographical Study. By JoxHn 
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By CHARLES WaALDSTEIN. [c] A Head of Polycletan Style (1894) 
3y CHARLES WALDsTEIN. [d] Stamped Tiles. By R. B. Ricu- 
ARDSON. [e} Inscriptions. By J. R. and R. B. Rica- 
arRDsON. 5. Miscellaneous Papers. [a] The Relation of the 
Archaic Pediment-Reliefs of the Acropolis to Vase Painting. By 
Car.LetTon L. Brownson. [b] The Frieze of the Choragic Monu- 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens. By Hersert F. De Cov. [ce] 
Dionysus & Aiuwwas. By Pickarp. [d] A Sepulchral In- 
scription from Athens. By Carey Povanp. [e] A Torso 
from Daphne. By R. B. Ricnarpson. [f! rificial Calendar 
from the Epakria. By R. B. RicHarpson. The Chorus in the 
Later Greek Drama, with Reference to the Sti uge-Question. By 
Epwarp Capps. {hk} Grave-Monuments from Athens. By 
Tuomas Dwicut Goope.t and T. W. Heermance. Published in 
1897. S8vo. Pp. viii, 446. Boards. Illustrated. $3.00. 

Nore.—The Pape rs in Vols. V and VI had previously appeared in the American Journal 

of Archaeology, First Series, Vols. V-XI1. 
Bulletins and Other Reports 

Bulletin 1. Report of Professor W. W. Goodwin, Director of the School in 
1882-83. (1883.) $0.25. 

Bulletin II. Memoir of Professor Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School in 
1883-1884, with the Resolutions of the Committee and a Re- 
port for 1883-1884 (1885). $0.25. 

Bulletin III. Excavations at the Heraion of Argos. By Dr. CHARLES WaLD- 
STEIN. 8 Plates. (1892.) $3.00. 

Bulletin IV. Report of Professor John Williams White, Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature at the School in 1893-94. $0.25. 

Bulletin V. The First Twenty Years of the School at Athens. By Professor 
Tuomas Day Seymour. (1902.) Illustrated. With Appen- 
dix. $0.25. 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made through Asia Minor dur- 
ing the Summer of 1884. By Dr. J. R.S.Srerretr. $0.25, 
Annual Reports and Papers of the School 
Since 1897 these have been printed in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
Second Series, and (since 1909) the Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute 
of America. 


Publications of the American School of Classical Studies 


in Rome 


The Annual Reports and Papers of this School were published in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, Second Series (1895-1908) and the Bulletin of the 
Archaeological Institute of America (1909-1912). 


Supplementary Papers of the School in Rome. 
Vol. I was published in 1905 and Vol. II in 1908. 
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Bernini and Other Studies in the History of Art 


By RICHARD NORTON 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Chis noteworthy book is the product ol deep thought The little known 


sketches of Bernini, showing the development in his mind of the design 
for the Piazza of St. Peter's, and the sculptor’s models wrought by his own 


hands are fully reproduced. Of great service to the reader also are the 
typical examples, many hitherto unpublished, which illustrate the main 


pomts ot the different studies 


CONTENTS 


BERNINI 
I An Estimate of Bernini 
II. Collection of Sculptor’s 


Models by Bernini 
III. Bernini's Design for the Piazza 
of St. Peter's 
ASPECTS OF THE ART OF SCULPTURE 
I The Art of Portraiture, partic- 
ularly in Sculpture 
Il. Pheidias and Michael Angelo 
Ill \ Head of Athena Found at 


Cyrene 


Il. The True Giorgione 
Index. 
PLATES 
Plates | and Il. Portraits of Ber- 
nini. 
Plates III-X. Works of Bernini. 
Plates XI-X XVII. Sculptor’s Mod- 
els by Bernini; Brandegee Collec- 
tion 
Plates XLI-LI. Portraits 
Plates LII-LXI. Cyrene Athena 


GIORGIONE Plates LXII-LXIX. Paintings by 
| Paintings Attributed to Gior Giorgione 
gione. 


‘The essays brought together in this volume are in part an outgrowth 
of long-continued study which Mr. Norton devoted to certain branches of 
art during his residence in Italy as director of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. Since retiring from this position he has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities, as European expert of the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston, to enlarge his acquaintance with the classes of works which 
especially interest him That readers interested in any of the fields of 
art represented in this volume will find it helpful in their readjustment of 
aesthetic values cannot be doubted. To many it will be an inspiration, 
to some a revelation.’’—Francis Kelsey in the Classical Journal 

‘The book is written with a positiveness of expression to be respected as 
the result of independent study and personal conviction. Dwarfing the 
loose compilations on artistic subjects with which we have usually to con 
tent ourselves in America, the book comes as a reassuring testimony of 
faith that painstaking scholarship and concentrated thought may still 
receive a hearing. "—NSidney Fiske Kimball in the Dial. 


With Sixty-Nine Plates. Cloth, Quarto, $5.00 
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Macmillan Books on Archaeology and Antiquities 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT BABYLON 

By ROBERT KOLDEWEY. Translated by Agnes S. Johns. 

The digging here-described has been carried out by the general adminis- 
trations of the Royal Museums in Berlin, Director-General His Excel- 
lency W. Bode, in conjunction with the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, 
President His Excellency von Hollmann, under the patronage of H. M. 
the Emperor of Germany. 

The volume describes the work which has been accomplished from 1899 
up to the present time, and has been ably translated by Mrs. Johns. It 
contains over 250 illustrations, including eight in color, and a plan of the 
city of Babylon Cloth, $5.25 


Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities 


Edited by PERCY GARDNER and FRANCIS W. KELSEY 


ATHENS AND ITS MONUMENTS 

By CHARLES HEALD WELLER of the University of lowa 

The interest of Athens is perennial, and the progress of research ts con- 
stantly enlarging our knowledge. This book embodies the results of many 
years of study and of direct observ: ation during different periods of resi- 
dence in Athens. It presents in concise and readable form a description 
of the ancient city in the light of the most recent investigations. It will 
enable the reader to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the most important sites 
and buildings known from the remains or from the Greek literature. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tones and line engravings Cloth, $4.00. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ART 

By PERCY GARDNER, Litt. D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of 

Classical Archaeology in the University of Oxford 

Makes clear the artistic and psychological principles underlying Greek 
art, especially sculpture, which 1s treated as a characteristic m: inifestation 
of the Greek spirit, a deve lopment parallel to that of Greek literature and 
religion. While there are many handbooks of Greek archaeology, this 
volume holds a unique place. Illustrated, cloth, $2.25. 


GREEK ATHLETIC SPORTS AND FESTIVALS 

By E. NORMAN GARDINER, M. A., Sometime Classical Exhibi- 

tioner of Christ Church College, Oxford. 

With more than two hundred illustrations from contemporary art, and 
bright descriptive text, this work proves of equal interest to the general 
reader and to the student of the past. Many of the problems with which 
it deals—the place of physical training, games, athletics, in daily and 
national life—are found to be as real at the present time as they were in 
the far-off days of Greece Cloth, $2.50. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT ROME 

By RODOLFO LANCIANI, D. C. L., Oxford; LL. D., Harvard; 

Professor of Ancient Topography in the University of Rome. 

Rome, the fate of her buildings and masterpieces of art, is the subject 
of this profusely illustrated volume. Professor Lanciani gives us vivid 
pictures of the Eternal City at the close of the different periods of history. 

Cloth, $1.50 
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FACSIMILE OF THE 


CODEX VENETUS MARCIANUS 474 OF 
ARISTOPHANES 


The photographic facsimile of this important MS. was 
undertaken jointly by the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, with 
the permission of the Government of His Majesty the King 
of Italy, and was issued in an edition of two hundred copies 
in 1902. The most of these have been sold. The price per 
copy of those that remain unsold is $35.00 in portfolio, and 
$36.75 bound in half-morocco. 

The Codex Venetus Marcianus CCCCLXXIV is one of the 
oldest and best sources of the text of Aristophanes. It was 
written at the beginning of the twelfth century, contains 
seven plays and is superior to all other manuscripts of this 
author in the number and quality of the scholia with which its 
margins are filled. It is indeed especially on account of the 
scholia that a reproduction was called for; for while the scholia 
of the Ravennas, though less valuable, have been edited in 
full, those of Venetus, which are of prime importance for 
the criticism of Aristophanes, have never been adequately 
published. 

The plates, 344 in number, were executed by the collotype 
process by the Oxford University Press from negatives taken 
by Signor Bertani of Venice. A full palaeographical intro- 
duction by Mr. T. W. Allen, Fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, is prefixed to the facsimile. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
THE OcTAGON WasHIneTon, D. C. 
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